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The Faw. — 


Agricultural Chemical Theories. 


Every reading farmer is somewhat acquaint- 
ed with the immense prospective results which 
were thought to have been attained by prac- 
tical agriculture when Liebig’s first work was 
published, and how the views he set forth were 
at oncp adopted as the basis of the theory on 
which a correct system of agriculture was to 
be carried out. The distinguished chemist of 
Giessen followed up his investigations, by an 
attempt to construct special manures which 
would supply plants with the food they were 
known by analysis to need for their growth, in- 
crease, and the ripening of those parts which 
were of the utmost value. Wheat needed 
certain ingredients to enable it to make a 
heavy growth of grain, The grasses requir- 
ed a large growth of leaf and culm, the roots 
wanted food that would supply in a greater 
degree than the soil could do it, the elements 
that would aid to form their great masses of 
succulent substance, and the soil being ana- 
lyzed and found wanting, was to be supplied 
with the due proportion that the crops in- 
tended to be grown needed to perfect them. 
Meanwhile the absorbing properties of the 
soil were charged with the duty of not only 
holding but of letting loose the phosporic 
acid, the lime, the potash, the silica, &e., as 
the roots of the several crops might select 
them, according to the dictation of their ne- 
cessities, for all that was needed was a good 
supply of the minerals which the chemists 
had found to exist in the ashes of plants which 
had been reduced by fire. This theory, how- 
ever, was not found to work well in practice, 
for it was found that clover, which is ono of 
the most exhausting of crops so far as the 
withdrawal of mineral substances from the 
soil is considered, and especially of matters 
entering into the composition of wheat, actu- 
ally left the soil in better state for the growth 
of wheat, than it had been previous to the 
clover crop. Augustus Voelcker, the distin- 
guished chemist of the Agricultural Society 
of England, states this fact as follows:— 








“The exhaustion of mineral substances by a 
crop of clover, not only effects one or the 
othcr mineral constituents found in the ashes 
of plants, but all the mineral matters entering 
into the composition of wheat. A crop of clos 
ver thus removes a large quantity of phos- 
phoric acid, potash and lime, and with the ex- 
ception of silica, of all other mineral matters 
that are required by a crop of wheat, and yet 
wheat succeeds remarkably well after a crop 
of clover.” It thus being found that the min- 
eral theory would not work, recourse was had 
to the powers of these substances to absorb 
volatile ammonia and give out nitrogen. 

Professor Way, and Messrs. Lawes and 
Gilbert, set on foot aseries of experiments 
to test the truth of their theory, and they 
came to the conclusion that the fertility of 
the land was owirg to the presence of the si- 
licates of potash, soda and alumina which had 
the power of forming insoluble compounds 
with ammonia, which was thus stored up for 
the use of plants, and the ammonia was thus 
preserved from dissipation by the actioa of 
air, or of water. This however was disputed 
by Liebig, whose experiments at last led him 
to conclude that though the absorbing pow- 
ers of the soil, on which really rests its great 
pewers of fertility, were due in part to the 
chemical action of the silicates, and hydrates 
of alumina, yet that they were more depen- 
dent upon the physical condition of the soil. 

A new investigator, in the Annales 
de Chimie et de Physique, named M. F. 
Brustlein, has, however, overthrown both 
of these theories, and brought the theory of 
the absorbing property of the soil for vola 
tile ammonia, or rather for the volatile fertil- 
izing substances of manure, into another and 
correct form. The experiments which he 
made to test the correctness of the views of Lie- 
big and of Way, were made at the suggestion 
of the celebrated Boussingault. M. Brust- 
lein found that vegetable mould and peat 
were quite inert towards ammonia, when ex- 
isting in a solution asa salt, but that they 
had the power of absorbing free ammonia in 
the same manner as charcoal, and that the 
soil had this property, and that it might be 
promoted and increased by the treatment. of 
land. He, therefore, infers “from his experi- 
ments that the ammonia absorbed by the 
soil is chiefly retained as such, being neither 
modified nor transformed into any other ni- 
trogenous compound.” 

The last conclusion, indicates more simply 
and reasonably than any theory yet put forth 
where and in what lies the great secret of 
giving to plants depth of soil. The more 
depth, and the more loose the soil, the great- 
er its surface power of attraction for the vol- 
atile ammonia in which consists so much of 
the value of manures. The whole subject of 
the theory of the action of the soil is very 
much simplified by these investigations of 
M. Brustlien, whilst at the same time the 
history of the various theories that have 
been twisted out of partial experiment by the 
most celebrated chemists, serves to show that 
chemistry is not agriculture any more than 
Physiology is the art of feeding live stock. 





Care of the Hog. 


No part of his business is of more import- 
ance to the farmer at the present time than 
the care of his swine, and yet. probably there 
are few of his stock less understood. Most 
men think they are doing all for their hogs 
that it is possible to do when they feed them 
all the corn they can eat. Possibly this may 
be true ; for they may have no facilities for 
doing better, and all they have in their power 
to do is to feed the corn as it comes from the 
husk, and throw in basketful after basketful 
of ears without knowing what they are doing. 
But it is evident from all the experiments 
made by the most successful feeders that while 
such a feeder is doing all he can for his hogs, 
it is not really all he can do for himself. The 
experiments of such men as Cassius M. Clay, 
and the late Mr. Ellsworth, demonstrated 
that whilst a bushel of corn fed in the ear to 
swine made but five pounds of pork, the same 
quantity cooked, made from; fourteen to 
seventeen pounds; and by some other ex- 
perimenters, the produce of pork to the bush- 





el of cooked meal or corn has been as high 
as eighteen pounds. Still it is not every 


farmer who can afford all the facilities for 
boiling, weighing and testing what heis doing 
in this department of his stock, for much of 
the usual practice is to let the animals run on 
the road or in the woods till the fall season is 
pretty well spent, and then shut them up with 
the; corn crib over head, and hence year af- 
ter year he raises his own pork, as he thinks 
cheaply, but in reality if he were to keep an 
account of what his meat cost him, he would 
find that it would have paid him to have sold 
his corn and bought his pork. 

Both in breeding, raising and feeding, we 
find that with few exceptions, the hog has 
but little chance to pay his owner for his feed. 
Many farmers treat, with great indifference 
the subject of breed, but that is because they 
have not given the subject a fair trial, or have 
not had_the opportunity of observing. For 
the last six month we have watched the 
growth of the full bred, the half breed and 
the native, not under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances for either, it is true, but all were 
on the same footing as regards care and food. 
The full bred hogs were of the Improved Es- 
sex breed, a black hog, without the least white 
on its whole surface, very thin skinned, with 
little hair, fine bones) for its size of carcass, 
and remarkably delicate in the ear and head. 
These hogs, of which there has been a litter of 
full breds, when tured out, as they were 
obliged to be, to provide for theraselves, kept 
up their round outline, their plump fullness 
of form on themerest addition to pasture, and 
when let run with hogs of the same age, of 
the common white stock of the country, they 
kept gaining in flesh and-size, whilst their 
companions were angular, sharp nosed, razor- 
backed, and slabsided. The cross breeds, by 
which is meant the progeny of a full bred 
boar and common sow, while showing much 
thriftiness, and a great improvemeut over the 
common stock, are larger in the leg, and have 
not the breadth of body, and peculiar fineness 
of bone and delicacy of head and ear which 
distinguishes the full bred. Neither does the 


pens was constructed at the Agricultural 
College the past summer. There are six pens 
altogether ; one occupied by the boars, of 
which there are two, both of Essex blood, and 
each so differently bred that there is not the 
slightest relationship to each other ; one by 
eight half bred shoats; one by eight fatting 
hogs, one by about twenty-four grade pigs of 
two to three months old, the fifth by a sow 
and litter, and the sixth by one old sow and 
two young ones, of the purest Essex blood, 
the whole three of the imported stock of O, 
S. Wainwright of Duchess county, N. Y.— 
Each of these pens is thirty feet in lengths 
and ten in width, and has at one end 
ahut made of boards six feet by six, and 
a long feeding trough at the other. The 
soil on which these pens are built is sandy.— 
No floor is laid down, but each Saturday the 
ox cart is put in requisition for half an hour 
to give the animals an ample supply of fresh 
straw, which is worked up into manure of the 
best kind with wonderful celerity. So far, 
these pens have been found to work well.—| 
How they may answer during the severe win- 
ters of this latitude, will be fully known by 
next spring. Meanwhile we know that one of 
the best breeders of the Essex and Suffolk hogs 
in this State, J. S. Tibbits, gives his swine no 
no more protection than these pes will af- 
ford, and in fact generally not so much. 


Profits of Stock-Growing. 


At no time within the memory of man have 
wool-growing and the rearing of horses, mules 
and neat catcle, been so remunerative in this 
country as they now are; nor is the supply 
likely to equal the demand for generations to 
come. All our national habits and customs 
operate against the systematic improvement 
of the land. This will render the profits of 
such as act wisely in the matter of stock hus- 
bandry, both large and certain. No one 
can stop too soon the bad practice of wearing 
out the land he cultivates. By keeping 








blem we hope yet to be able to solve. 


bred, the half bred and the native hog. 

The second point in the management of the 
hog is that of housing. One of the best 
authorities makes the following remarks on 
this point : 

* Pigs, like all other stock, will well repay 
extra care and attention, and proper lodgings 
and yards are as necessary for their well-be- 
ing, as to any other animals; but because 


extreme filth and wretchedness, it is presumed 
that the hog is naturally a dirty animal, and 
that he may be lodged any how. This isa 
mistake, for I have had considerable experi- 
ence with this class of stock, and believe from 
what I have observed, that the pig is an ex- 
tremely clean animal; and moreover, that he 
will fat a great deal faster and be better meat, 
if majntained in cleanliness and comfort, than 
when allowed to grow in the filthy state so 
often found. Hogsties should not be too large, 
and should be open to the south. They 
should always consist of two parts, the lodg- 
ing and the yard. 

“The lodging should be a well enclosed 
and warm apartment, with the floor slightly 
raised above the level of the yard. If the 
lodging be occasionaily cleaned out, and fresh 
straw liberally supplied, the pig will never 
dirty it, which proves his inclination to clean- 
liness. The yards should be placed so that 
the manure may be easily removed to the ma- 
nuré heaps.” 

It is upon this plan that a cheap range of 





same amount of food reem to have the effect 
of giving them that rotundity of form, or to keeping sheep, a farmer may easily improve 
put on flesh with such rapidity as in the full|s farm without plowing a tenth part of it— 
bred animals, Of course no actual data, 
based upon precise comparisons can be ob- 
tained without the use of scales; and when 
they are not in use little can be said as to the 
true results that might be obtained by a com- 
parison of the three varieties. But this pro- 
Mr. 
Edson, the liberal general agent of the cele- 
brated Fairbanks’ Scale, has placed at the 
service of the Agricultural College, a four ton 
cattle seale, which, when once got in opera- 
tion, will yield the means of determining a 
variety of questions of the utmost service to 
the agricultural community, and amongst 
others the true comparative value of the full 


they may be sometimes found in a state of 


breeding mares, and raising fine colts, or by 


After the soil is nearly exhausted, the family 
nust still get their bread from it, and, as at 
the North, live stock will be driven off the 
pretises. When one raises no more corn 
than the children need, it is easy to see that 
but few hogs will be fatted on this grain. — 
Something like this state of things reduced 
the number of swine nearly two million head 
from 1840 to 1850, where there ought to 
have been an increase of a like number.— 
Similar causes reduced nearly twelve million 
head of sheep to a fraction over five million. 


It is choice cows, sheep, horses and mules 
that yield the greatest returns to skillful hus- 
bandmen. The production of scrubs, or mean 
stock of any kind, is rather a mean business 
in a pecuniary point of view. Raise superior 
animals on rich perennial grasses, if you seek 
a good income from your farm in stock hus- 
bandry. Such animals may obtain part of 
their living from unimproved old fields, par- 
ticularly sheep; but they want good clover 
and pea hay in the winter, or hay made from 
the English grasses. The most prominent 
error in stock growing is the attempt to rear 
fine hogs, cattle and sheep on scanty and de- 
fective food. Some want a good deal of 
meat, milk, or wool, from little or nothing. — 
They ask nature to make them rich, while 
they lie in the shade in summer, and sit by 
the fire in winter, and leave their poor animals 
to nearly or quite perish from neglect. Give 
stock the same dilligence and care bestowed 
on a crop of cotton, and the profit will be far 
greater, because one branch of the business is 
now pushed rather too far, while the other is 
sadly neglected. Hence there is more money 
in growing horses, mules and wool, than in 
growing our great commercial staple. Let 
us diversify our agriculture, and learn to 
make a little labor go a great way by pursu- 
ing a system of wise husbandry.—Field and 
Fireside. 





Michigan Chestnuts. 


8. D. Barber of Alamo, Kalamazoo county, 
is engoying chestnuts of his own raising, He 
planted the seeds fifteen years ago, and the 
trees have borne fruit for eight years. 





The Corn Crop—The Pork Trade Pros- 
.  pectively. 


During the past week we have received in- 
formation from various localities in the West, 
regarding the present state of the corn crop, 
and not a little about hogs. Without going 
into detail, we will give the points in a brief 
summary. In this State, except in light 
sandy soils, the corn crop is much better than 
was expected a month ago, and, generally 
speaking, is a full average, taking into con- 
sideration the greater breadth of land planted. 
In light, sandy soi], however, it never recover- 
ed from the effects of the drought in July, 
and in all such cases the ‘yield will. not be 
over half an average; but the quantity of 
.such land is small, and consequently the effect 
will not be felt. 

In Indiana, the crop is excellont, and in 
all the Wabash country is unusually heavy, 
‘the ears being longer and better filled than 
usual. Indeed we have no complaints from 
any portion of that State; in all parts, the 
crop appears to be satisfactory. A good crop 
of wheat has been sown, and it looks well. 

In Illinios, except in a few counties in the 
northern portion of the State, where it was 
injured by frost, the crop is fair, in many pla- 
ces good, and in all good rich corn lands 
heavy. It isnot yet fully matured, but the 
present weather is very favorable, and a large 
quantity that it was supposed would not ma- 
ture before the frost would come, is now 
nearly out of danger, and generally exceeds 
the expectations of the farmer. 

In Iowa, there is considerable variety in 
the crop. In the northern portion of the 
State, we hear of the injury done by the frost 
about the Ist of September, and some repre- 
sent it serious, whilst others. say it was but 
slight, as the stalk and ears were not injured, 
only the leaves. We have not heard from 
this State full enough, as yet, so as to be able 
to speak of the erop very definitely. 

In Missouri, the crop is pretty good; though 
like Iowa, we have not heard from many 
points in that State. 

In Kentucky, the crop is represented a fair 
average, and is fully matured, the quality be- 
ing excellent. 

In Virginia, the corn crop, we learn, is a 
partial failure, and not over two-thirds of last 
year’s crop. 

We have no very definite advices from 
Tennessee, but from what we have, our im- 
pression is, the crop is moderately good, 
though in some places it is short, consequent 
upon the drought. 

In all the places we have heard from, hogs 
are being generally fed with great care and in- 
dustry, and it is exceedingly difficult to pur- 
chase stock hogs, showing that the owners 
feel satisfied they are fully able to feed all 
they have. The reverse was the case at this 
time last year. In many places the farmers 
have been feeding with the green corn since 
the 1st of September. In some parts of In- 
diana stock hogs are scarce and in demand, as 
high as 4}c gross having been paid for them. 
There seems to be no speculation going on, 
and we hear of no contracts being made, The 
impression is general with the farmers that 


but all those who went in so freely last fall, 
are now holding off. The indications are, 
that the number of hogs brought to market 
will be'as great as last year, and that their 
condition will be far better. 

In this market there have beem no con- 
tracts made, so far as we have heard, though 
there are buyers for November at $5.75, and 
we understand that one party offers 86; but 
it is generally supposed that they want them 
to fill those contracts made at $6.25 to 86.75 
last season, for delivery the coming Novem- 
ber. The present active demand for bacon, 
and bareness of the market for hams, together 
with those contracts, it is supposed, will make 
the market open high, probably $6, as many 
think, but the greater majority of dealers are 
determined to hold back until prices rule at a 
safer point, and this point is fixed in their 
minds at $5 or thereabouts.— Cincinnati 
Price Current. 


The Best Investment.—Dr. Frank! in, speak- 
ing of education, says: “If aman empties 
his purse into his head, no man can take it 
away from him. An investment of know- 
ledge always pays the best interest.” 
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Wintering Bees. 


J es *4% 
‘A correspondent of the Ame rican Citizen, oP 
oun gives the following practical direc- 


tions for wintering bees with safety. ] 
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TS 
commence at one end, take out the first and 
clean it,and put it to*the next till all are 


Last winter I wintered twenty-three swarms 
—eighteen first rate, five second rate, or part 


Having had a little experience in wintering | ¢y}], I had thirteen new,.ewarms and.seven 


bees, I thought probable few suggestions | hundred pounds of box Honey. 
might be useful, at least to some, Almost 


J. B. 





every man that keeps bees has, some mode of |; Gorn Stalks, their Cure and Management. 


his own, and in all probability -has tried-no- 
other way. There arq@a great many ways 


We are on the ere of winter, and it is time 


bees can be wintered successfully: ~ Some put }-to look about us and see what should be done 
them in a dry cellar, and some in a bee-house before the cold weather sets in. By the time 
built expressly for wintering them ; but as we this article reaches your readers, (if it reaches 
want to arrive at some‘plan that will be the them at all,) the corn crop will either be se- 
least trouble and expense,"and as we do “not | Cured or the necessary steps taken to seeure 
want to expend every winter all that our bees| it. The method now, so almost universally 
have earned through the summer, we will adopted, of cutting off the stalks of the corn 


try to. make as little expense as possible. 


and husking it from the shock, instead of top- 


. ping and blading, pulling the ears from the 
se rates in warm tras of weather ;be-| tls 80 cking them at the: barn, 28 was 
sides, I find that when they are prevented formerly the case, has wrought an almost en- 
from flying when warm enough, they dis- tire revolution not only ‘in the securing of 
charge their feeces on the comb and in a short the corn crop, but in the application of corn 
time are much injured. ‘Then another objec: | talks to feeding purposes, instead of allowing 


tion to putting them in the cellar or house is | them to go to waste'as formerly. 


The value 


i sroulation of aif to dry the | Of the corm stalk, (or lower portion of the 

alee eek wth a and about tes va stalk rather,) although it does not rate very 
The winter of 1857 and 1858 I put my bees | highly with some farmers, has still been proven 
ina house built expressly for wintering, but sufficiently great to make it an object worthy 
they needed so much watching in all turns of attention. My own experience is decidedly 
of warm weather that I abandoned the house, | @ its favor ; and I have been led to think 
and last winter moved my hives all close to- that many of the objections which have been 
gether, in a row, and then made some frames urged against it, are based not upon any ac- 
similar to a gate and thatched them with tual want of feeding value in the stalk itself, 
straw. I made enough of them to put arow but upon the fact that cattle will not readily 
back and front of my. hives, letting them consume it. I have only to say that I have 
come together at the top like the ridge of | never found cattle refuse it, unless it was for 
building, so the hives, when covered up, were | three — One was, that they had been 
in perfect darkness. In this way they win- supplied with more palatable food, in suffici- 
tered finely, but in the spring I found ‘the | &*t abundance to take away the inducement 


same difficulty that existed in the house—it|.to eat the stalks. 


A second was, that the 


was s0 much trouble to take down and put up fodder or stalks offéred them had not been 
my fixtures that my bees were confined to the properly cured. A third was, that they had 
hives when it would have been better if they | 8°t been presented to the animals in a suffi- 
could have been out and discharged their | “e0tly inviting form. 


feeces. 


If the first reason was the cause of the re- 


A few things are needed.to be remember- | fusal, the remedy is apparent, unless the own- 
ed in winter management. First—the hives €t is so plentifully supplied with the other, 
should be set down within six inches of the| #24 more palatable provender, as to make the 
ground—so that, the wind will not blow them | ™¢ of the stalks a matter of no importance 


over.. 


Second—all. the holes or. passages | t° him. Happy fellow, if such is the case. 
from the main body to the chambers,or boxes, 


The remedy for thesecond is as readily ex- 


should be opened so that the moisture thrown | Plained, though, perhaps, not so easily reme- 
off by the bees in cold weather will arise died. The curing of fodder in the field is a 


through the passages to the cap of the cover.| Vey, simple operation. 


The stacking or 


The cap or coyer should have two or three | housing of it, so as to keep it from becoming 
inch holes bored in it and covered with wire|™0uldy and musty, is a matter requiring 


to keep out the mice and let in a. current of| More attention, 


Fodder or stalks will cure 


air which will dry all the moisture that arises|P?Perly in the shock, unless the season is 
in the cap. If you have the old: fashioned unusually wet. If, after a few days of dry 
box hive, with no holes in the top, you can| Weather the shock is opened, s0 as to give the 
bore from six to eight holes as follows: Get | 9 @ chance to circulate through every por- 
a centre bit that cuts a smooth hole, and bore | tion of it, it will be found ready for housing 
nearly through, and then with your knife cut | 0T stacking, requiring only one operation, viz, 


the remainder. 


If you cut on the centre of a| the cutting off a few inches of the lower or 


comb, all the better, for you can. take out a thickest part of the stalk. This portion of 
piece of comb about an inch square, and then | the stalk having been in contact with the 
there will be a passage through the hole be- | Moist ground, is necessarily not in fit condi- 
tween two sections. After your holes are| tion for stacking or housing. Besides this, it 
bored it is necessary to make a cap to cover is perhaps the least nutritious portion of the 
the top of your hives so as to keep out the | Whole stalk, and may, as I will presently 
storm. In the spring you can adjust boxes| show, be appropriated to fully as valaable 
to your covered hives just as well as to any | Purposes in another direction. The catting 
other, and get as much and as good honey as| process is a very simple one. A, block 
you can from any of the Patent Bee Machines similar to a butcher’s meat block, being pro- 
of the day—besides, you will save your mon-| Vided, a single blow with a sharp, broad- 
ey, instead of throwing it.away on useless fix- | bladed axe is generally sufficient for a bundle 


ings. 


when it is ready for putting away, being di- 


The result of wintering bees with no up- vested not only of its dampness, but also of 


ward ventillation : In very cold weather, the | the sand and dirt which usually adheres to it, 


bees throw off a large quantity of moisture, | By this means I have been enabled to secure 
and if there are no holes in the top of the|all my stalks from moulding or becoming 
hive to let it pass off, it must of course be| musty, and my cattle eat them with relish, 
confined to the hive, and in severe weather | and I think with profit. 


frost. will accumulate—first in the hive, and 


A word on the third part, the manner of 


will increase till it gets possession of nearly | preparing it for the animal. Every principle 
all of the comb, and in such condition the} of economy points to the cutting of fodder.— 
bees become wet and chilled and fall down} To feed stalks uncut, is simply to waste them, 
on the bottom board and die. This and no|as well for food as for manure, for in the first 
other is the cause of s6many valuable stocks | place the cattle will not eat, them as readily, 
being lost every winter. In a number of ex-| and in the second place the uncut stalks are 
periments in wintering that I have tried, I am |» decided nuisance in the manure heap, whon 
fully. satisfied that upward ventilation is all| the time for carting the manure to the fields 


important, In conclusion, I would say that I 


arrives. Every farmer who has loaded ma- 


have.abandoned the house and all other cov-|nure from a heap on which a large amount.of, 
ering except a rough box, which is put over gorn stalks have been thrown, from time to 
the hive, with a place for the bees to pass in| time during the winter season, will under 

and out when the weather is warm enough for| stand this point. It is exceedingly wasteful 


them to do so. 


in another direction, The thick, pithy stalks 


A word of caution: Never disturb your] absorb a large quantity of the valuable liquid 


bees in winter unless the weath 


to fly with safety, 


&r is quite| portions of the manure. When the manure 
moderate, and never let the sun strike the hive 


without the air js warm . enough for the bees 


is spread, ready for plowing under, we all 
know how difficult it is to bury these long 
tough pieces. Few plow-men deem them of 





In fine days in winter yon may-change the| sufficient importance to stop the team and 
bottom board and thus save the bees the trou-|throw them where they will be covered, and 


ble of carrying off the dead, besides 
times the bottom of the comp 


time under the hive. I chan 


some- | the consequenceis, they are permitted to lie 


becdmes-moul- | npon the surface, and the’valuable liquid ma- 
dy, by allowing the dead:bees to: 'lay'a long |nure, 


which they absorbed so largely, is lost| . 


—=—= > 

the smaller size of the pieces not only affords 
a larger amount of surface for decomposition, 
but are not in the way, when loading manure 
from the heap; neither are they so likely to 
remain unburied as is the case with the larger 
ones, , Thege smaller pieces also perform an- 
other important service. Admitting that 
their manurial value is, but trifling, the me- 
chanicalchange they-effect (in stiff soils par- 
ticularly) is important, As the corn stalk 
does not readily decompose, they serve to 
render the soil to which they are applied 
more porour, and, consequently, more per- 
meable to the atmosphere, an end which eve- 
ry good farmer should strive to secure. 

I had almost forgotten to say that the butts 
of the stalks, after being cut off, are thrown 
into a heap at a safe distance from the barn, 
or other buildings, and at a convenient sea- 
son are burned. The boys like this part. of 
the business.. As soon as the entire heap. is 
consumed, the ashes are collected and cover- 
ed with soil until the following (spring, when 
they are ready to be applied as manure.—R., 
in Farmer and Gardener. 





Dark Stables. 


It cannot be doubted that light exercises 

avery important influence upon animal as 
well as upon vegetable economy. Every 
one’s feelings bear witness io the stimulus af- 
forded by its agency ; a dark day or a dark 
room induces lassitude and repose, which is 
quickly dissipated ‘by the bright sunshine.— 
Many diseases are much more virulent in 
shaded situations; and the eye especially can 
not long retain its full power if deprived of 
light. From mistaken notions on this subject, 
or from false-economy, it is a practice to ex- 
clude light from the stables of horses and 
other animals, It is supposed by many that 
they thrive best in the dark. Where the ani- 
mal is stabled for a brief period of rest, dark- 
ness will undoubtedly favor his repose. In 
the season when flies are troublesome it also 
may he well to darken the stable to exclude 
them, but when animals are stabled perma- 
nently in darkness, they cannot but suffer in 
various ways. The horse, especially, is very 
much subject to diseases of the eye, and there 
can be but little doubt that this tendency is 
increased by confining him permanently where 
the eye, in waking hours, is strained to an un- 
natural position to perceive objects around 
him. Horse jockeys find an advantage in the 
use of such stables. The animal being 
brought into the glare of day is confused and 
startled, and by his high stepping and half 
uncertain manner, impresses a novice with an 
idea of his spirit and action, Even if the 
quiet induced by darkness may favor increase 
of fat, it is not conducive to muscular 
strength. Muscles deprived of the stimulus 
of light become flaccid, and the apparently 
high condition induced by this means is soon 
lost by active exertion. Men whose employ- 
meuts confine them to peorly lighted apart- 
ments soon lose the color and energy of full 
health, and the same results follow similar 
treatment of animals. 
Besides this, a dark stable will seldom be 
kept in that cleanly condition which favors 
full health, The “corners” will be neglected, 
especially if the care of animals be entrusted 
to the “help” who are usually content if the 
stable looks nice. When building stables, am- 
ple provision for light will cost but little more 
than imperfect fixtures, and in the end will be 
found more profitable. 


A Crack in the Hog-Trough. 


Some time ago a friend sent me word that 
he gave, every day, nearly twenty pails of 
butter-milk to a lot of shoats, and they scarce- 
ly improved a bit onit. Thinks I, this is a 
breed of hogs worth seeing—-they must be of 
the sheet iron kind; and so I called on him, 
heard him repeat the mournful tale, and then 
visited the sty. In order to get a closer view 
of the miraculous swine, I went into the pen 
and, on close examination, found a crack in 
the trough, through which much of the con- 
tents ran away under the floor. 

Thinks I, here is the type of much of the 
failures and misfortunes of our agricultural 
brethren, When I see a farmer omitting 
all improvements because of a little cost, 
selling all his good farm stock to buy bank, 
or railroad, or mortgage stock, robbing him- 
self and heirs, thinks I, my friend, you have 
a crack in your hog-trough. 

When I see a farmer subscribing for half a 
dozen political and miscellaneous papers, and 
spending all his leisure reading them, while he 
don’t read a single agricultural or horticultu, 
ral journal—thinks I to. myself, poor man, 
you have got a large and wide crack in your 
hog-trough, 

When I see a farmer attending to all the 








wrath sto: ge. my: bot-| by the exposure to the sun and wind. When 
tom boards as follows: I take anextra hoard,’ cut, (even if the aviniels will not eat them,) 


political conventions, and coming down libe- 
rally with the dust on all caucus occasions, 


ing been forced upon ug, without, any prepar- 


| sist ag best we might, and having through the 





knowing every man who votes his ticket; and 
yet to save his neck, couldn’t tell who is Pres- 
ident of the County Agriealtural Society, or 
where the Fair was held last year, I “ unani- 
mously ” come to the conclusion that the poor 
soul has got aicrack in his hog-trough. 

When I see a farmer buying guano, but 
wasting ashes and hen- manure, trying all sorts 
of experiments except, intellectual: hard work 
and-economy; getting the choicest seeds, 
regardless of cultivation and good sense; 
growing the variety of fruit called “Sour 
Tart Seedling,” and sweetening it with sugar, 
pound for pound, keeping the front field rich 
and neat, while the back lots are overgrown 
with elder, briars, snap-dragon, and thistle, 
contributing liberally to the Choctaw Indian 
Fund, and never giving a cent toany Agricul- 
tural Society—such a man, I will give a writ- 
ten guarantee, has got a crack both in his 
head and in his hog-trough. 

When I see a farmer spending his time 
traveling and visiting in a carriage, when he 
has to sell his corn to pay his hired help, and 
his hogs are so lean that they have to lean 
against the fence to sustain themselves while 
squealing, I rather lean to the conclusion that 
somebody that stays at home will have a lien 
on the farm, and some time the bottom will 
come entirely out of the hog-trough.— Orange 
Co. Farmer. 





Northern Michigan—Gratiot County. 

No part of our State for the last few years has 
been improving more rapidly than the North- 
ern counties, Sanilac, Tuscola, Saginaw, Mid- 
land,Gratiot,and others in that range and along 
through the Grand Traverse region, and bor- 
dering on the shore of Lake Michigan. In 
all the counties mentioned are papers publish- 
ed, and public improvements being carried on 
with great zeal and spirit, considering the 
drawbacks they have had to contend with, in 
the shape of floods, and drouths, and frosts 
and famine, added to the distance from mar- 
ket, and all the other inconvenienees incident 
to the settlement of a new country. We 
have before us a late number of the Gratiot 
dVews, now in its second year, published at 
Ithica, Gratiot county, in which is an interest- 
ing chapter, relating the incidents. of the 
early settlement of that county, from which 
we quote the following summary of its pre- 
sent condition : 

“The wheat sown in the Fall of 1858 
escaped destruction from the June frosts. 
so destructive in Northern Ohio, New York 
and Pensylvania, and an average crop of at 
least 20 bushels per acre rewarded the 
labors of the farmer. The drouth which 
has so effected the entire State, has also 
left with us its mark. Meadows are light 
—potatoes searce and small, while corn was 
mostly cut down by the August frost which 
extended over the entire State, but with the 
large amounts sown and planted we shall have 
a bountiful supply to last us until another 
harvest. 

Three years sinse we were emphatically in 
the wilderness, without roads, bridges, cross- 
ways, or clearings sufficiently large to raise 
bread stuffs for ourselves to-day nearly 
every quarter section has from 40 to 80 acres 
cleared and ready for crops. 

We have roads cut out and crosswayed 
that during a great portion of the year. are 
passable. Our residences though not display- 
ing that perfection of mechanical skill and 
taste, so common in older countries, have all 
the appliances of comfort—all the necessaries 
for good health. 

Our different Townships are well formed 
into School districts, good School Houses are 
constructed, and good schools sustained.— 
Religious Societies have sprung up in our 
midst and have thus far been well sustained. 

There is a pure moral tone to Society that 
is seldom met with in older societies, when by 
policy party churches are sustained—where 
little sins are winked at, among a class to of- 
fend whom would be dangerous to church in- 
terests, 

We have the foundation of a good country 
and the superstructure formed, All the lux- 
uries, comforts, advantages, and . delights of 
an old settled country are now at hand; buta 
few years more of toil and they are ours.— 
The harvest has past-the struggling with na- 
ture’s rich growth of timber is over, the labor 

and expenses of building School. Houses, 
Roads, &c., is well nigh completed. 

Our growth thus far, though under the 
most unpropitious of seasons has.been. un- 
paralleled in the. annals of western settle- 
ments, 

In view of the facts of our settlement hay- 


ation; driven as it were into the woods to sub- 


four;years’effort, been visited with seasons 
that have caused even the cry of famine in 


view of the amount of lands now in condi- 
tion for crops, we certainly need feel no dans 
ger from, starvation. After the struggle 
through which we have passed, having the 
best native soil in the west, and having all 
the appliances of an old country within our 
grasp, none need be discouraged—the past 
and present promise ‘us a bright future, a 
noble reward for the toils and sufferings now 
over.” 





Coal and Health. 


During the season of summer, when the 
atmosphere is warm and balmy, the cheerful 


our apartments, and ventilation is effected up- 
on natural. and conclusive principles. The 
time, however, is at hand, with the approach 
of cold: weather, when doors and windows 
must be closed to shut out the piercing wind. 
and when fires must be maintaiued in all 


is the season when means should be adopted 
for securing the requisite amount of the pure 
air of heaven, under.all the..cireumstances of 
artificial heating, in/every dwelling—publio 
and private. 

The importance of ‘ventilation is generally 
recognized, as the evils that have been caused 
by dwelling in ill ventilated apartments have 
been set forth in various publications. There 
are some facts, however, connected with this 
question, which are not so well understood. 
Thus, many persons mistake warm for impure 
air ; hence they do not make a distinction be- 
tween the two, and do not seem satisfied that 
a room is habitable until they have expelled 
all the warm air from it. There can be no 
question, we believe, about the salubrity of 
warm dwellings in cold. weather, if the air in 
them is only maintained in a pure condition. 
The circulation of air in a room is dependent 
upon the heat which is generated in fires, 
grates, stoves or heaters. The hot’air expands 
rises and. seeks. yent, and_the cold air rushes 
in to supply its place. The grand secret of 
good ventilation, therefore, is a plentiful sup- 
ply of fuel—an important fact ‘too generally 
overlooked.. The houses of the poorare kept 
close and ill-conditioned in cold weather, be- 
cause the inmates cannot provide sufficient 
fuel for their wants. Coal is as much an ar- 
ticle of life and health, in the winter season, 


those. churehes; schools and other public 
buildings, where fuel is saved at the expense 
of an inefficient supply of fresh air, a cent- 
wise and dollar-foolish economy prevails; 
and this is the principle idea we wish to im- 
press upon the public mind at this time.— 
Arrangements for ventilation may be made 
in endless'variety ; but without an abundant 
supply: of fuel, neither comfort nor proper 
ventilation willbe secured. Fuel is to ven- 
tilation, in cold weather, what steam is to an 
engine-its governing power.—Scientific Amer- 
lean. 





Hints about Draining. 

The following hints are taken from the re- 
marks of a “Practical Tile-Maker,” in the 
Country Gentleman, and may be applied to 
John Daines’ machine, with good effect: 

“1. Fall and winter are the proper times 
to start tile works, for those who wait until 
spring lose the best part of the season in pre- 
paring. Those who prepare in winter can 
take advantage of getting lumber and putting 
up fixtures, digging clays, &c. Clay should 
by all means be dug as soon as hard freezing 
begins ; being acted upon by frost, it works 
fall one-half easier. This"is done by begin- 
ning on one side of a clay-bank and digging 
and throwing up so that which is thrown up 
during the day will freeze during the night. 
2, Those who manufacture tile machines 
do not keep many on hand, and by waiting 
until spring to order a machine, many have 
to wait a month or more to have one made. 

3. . Those who are ready in the spring can 
have tile for spring use, and the profits on the 
spring trade will go far towards paying for 
machines and fixtures. 


ors 
—— 





Cutting Feed. 

The New. Jersey Farmer illustrates the 
economy of ‘cutting feed for cattle in a few 
words: If a farmer has no fodder to be dis- 
posed. of, except fine, “ merchantable hay,” 
there. will be little need of cutting it, But 
most persons have corn-stalks, hay and straw 
a little damaged, which, if fed out unprepar- 
ed, would be much wasted, Now a careful 
farmer would run this through a straw-cutter, 
then mix with a little meal and moistened, 
and it will be a vastly more palatable dish, 
little or none will be wasted, and what is eat- 
en will be well digested. ‘Our good house- 
wives hash up.odds and ends of meat, to save 
them, and to make them more acceptable to 


their families,— why should not the same prin- 





old settled, portions of, our country—and in 


ciple of economy rule in the farmer’s barn? 


breezes have free scope to dance through all. 


dwellings to heat our sensitive frames. This — 


as food, and yet how few think of this! In’ 


pac oes 
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The White Wood or Tulip Tree. 


The tulip tree, or white wood, is one of the 
most magnificent trees of the wood, and who- 
ever has seen it in its favorite haunts, in 
deep alluvial soils or rich vallies, will carry 
with him forever the image of its stateliness 
and grandeur. It belongs to the same natu- 
ral order as the magnolias, has some of their 
characteristics, and is much more widely dis- 
tributed. - While it is found in company, and 
towering above the ‘tallest of them in the 
bottom lands of Mississippi and Alabama, it 
is also found several hundred miles beyond 


_ their northernmost limit. The magnolias do 


not grow naturally near the sea, even in lati- 
tudes where they flourish, while the white 
woods press down to the shore, and bathe 
their foliage ‘in| the breezes and fogs that 
come in from the ocean. This tree is not un- 
common inall parts of this State, and is found 
in considerable quantities in the shore coun- 
ties. It grows to a height of eighty or ninety 
feet among us, and much higher in the West 
and South. The elder Michaux mentions 
several in Kentucky fifteen and sixteen feet 
in girth ; and his son confirms the measure- 
ment of one near Louisville twenty-two anda 
half feet'in circumference, and one hundred 
and thirty feetin height. In Mississippi they 
attain like magnificent proportions. 

~ ‘We have no leaf in the forest so striking in 
form, and so rich and glossy as this, It is 
worthy of the eulogium pronounced upon it by 
Downing in his article on “shade trees in 
cities,” among the last, if not the very last he 
ever penned for. the Horticulturist: “The 
most beautiful and stately of all trees for an 
avenue, and especially for an avenue street in 
town, is an American tree, that we rarely see 
planted in America, never that we remember 
in any public street. We mean the tulip or 
Liriodendron. What more beautiful than its 
trunk, finely proportioned, and smooth as a 
Grecian column? What more artistic than 
its leaf—cut like an Arabesque in a Moorish 
palace? What more clean and luxurious 
than its tufts of foliage—dark green, and rich 
as deepest emerald? What more lily-like 
and specious than its blossems—golden and 
bronze-shaded, and what fairer and more 
queenly than its whole figure—stately and re- 
gal as that of Zenobia? . For a park tree to 
spread on every side, it is unrivalled, growing 
a hundred and thirty feet high, and spread- 
ing into the finest symmetry of outline. For 
a street. tree, its columnar. stem, beautiful 
either with or without brauches, with alow 
head or a high head, foliage over the second 
story or under it, is precisely what is most 
needed. A very spreading tree, like the elm, 
is always somewhat out of place in town, be- 
cause its natural habit is to spread itself late- 
rally. A tree with the natural habit of the 
tulip, lifts itself into the finest pyramids of 
foliage exactly suited to the usual width of 
town streets, and thus embellishes and shades 
without darkening and encumbering them.— 
Besides this, the foliage of the tulip tree is as 
clean and fresh at all times as the bonnet of 
a fair young quakeress, and no insect mars 
the purity of its rich foliage.” Homestead. 





The Lawton Blackberry. 


Inthe proceedings of the Cincinnati Horticul- 
tural Society, we note the following remarks on 
the Lawton Blackberry by those who have tried it: 

“Mr. Sanford complained that his Lawton or 
New Rochelle Blackberries had not done so well as 
he expected this season, although his land was 
both ‘drained and trenched; but he had not,cut 
his plants back, consequently the severe drouth 
had a greatly injurious effect upon them. 

Mr. D. B. Pierson observed that his Lawtons 
were doing well on the same kind of prepared 
ground; but he had cut them back. 

Dr. Warder stated that he had them on a poor, 
hard-pan soil; they had been pruned back. The 
bulk of the crop was gone. ten days ago, but he 
had still some magnificent berries, while the wild 
crop had failed very much from the extreme dry- 


' ness of the weather, etc, The last of the Lawtons 


were as good as the first. _ 

Mr. Addis said that his Lawtons had produced 
excellently, on not very good ground, neither 
drained nor trenched. He had them fine for 
nearly three weeks, and the'chief trouble had been 
to keep the fruit gourmands off, | 

Mr. Heaver was convinced of the importance of 
shortening-in, and so reducing the productivenesg 
of this fruit. Its earliness was a great recommen. 

dation, on aécount of our dry-weather setting in 


soon in the sammer—and in that case the fruit: 


would often get the start of it. ; 

Mr. Howarth knew that these blackberries were 
difficult to transplant; but he knew of plenty, on 
a poor soil, full of fruit. They had been cut back 
to one foot. They could not be surpassed for size 
and uniformity of berries. There were nosmall 
‘nubbins’ among them.” 


in 
—— 


Quite a Farm.—The whole amount of the publie 
land surveys, as returned to the Gerieral Land Of- 
fice, for the year ending with the last month, is 
53,000 miles, or about fifteen million acres, nearly 
equal to the whole extent of New England. 
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rich crimson and moderately sprinkled with light dots; 


SHIAWASSEE BEAUTY. 


Above medium in size, oblate, much depressed, angular. skin whitish shaded, marbled, splashed and striped with 


stalk rathér short and small inserted in a large uneven 


cavity; calyx closed, segments erect, sometimes a little recurved ; basin large, open, slightly furrowed; flesh of 
snowy whiteness, very tender, juicy, with a brisk, yefreshing, sub-acid flavor; quality “very good.” 








A Michigan Seedling. 
SHIAWASSEE BEAUTY. 

This exceedingly beautiful apple was first 
brought to the notice of the writer last No- 
vember, through the medium of J. T. Elliot, 
Esq., of Grand Rapids, from whom he receiy- 
ed a few specimens of the fruit at that time. 
He is, also, this season, indebted to Marvin 
Wilcox, Esq., of Gaines’ Station, Genesee 
county, Mich., for another lot of the fruit; 
specimens of which were sent to Mr. Charles 
Downing, of Newburgh, N. Y., author of the 
Revised “Fruit Trees of America,” who, at 
the writer’s request, has furnished the above 
outline and description for the FaRMER. 

This fruit originated from the pomace of a 
lot of grafted fruit, grown in Avon, Oakland 
county, the seeds from which were planted in 
a nursery in Gaines, Genesee county. A por- 
tion of the trees grown from them were sold, 
ungrafted, to Mr. Beebe Truesdell, deceased, 
who planted them in Vernon, Shiawassee Co. 
Among these was the original tree of this va- 
riety, which has now borne full and regular 
crops for more than ten years, with the ex- 
ception of two seasons, when the crop was 
thinned by frost. 

The only grafts yet in bearing, of this va- 
riety, are those of Mr, Wilcox; although it 
has been considerably disseminated, in the 
Vicinity, during the past two or three years.— 
{t is locally known as “ Nonesuch;” but, as 
this name is already applied to several other 
fruits, at the suggestion of the writer, Mr. 
Wilcox has applied the name at the head of 
this article—a name eminently appropriate for 
so beautiful a fruit. 

In texture, juiciness, and flavor, as well as 
in the beautiful whiteness of its flesh, it is 
much like the well known Snow Apple, from 
which, when the skin is removed, it is hardly 
possible to distinguish it; and, as it seems to 
be free from the faults of that variety, it may 
prove a desirable substitute for it. The tree 
is astrong, rather upright grower, until the 
branches become borne down with the weight 
of the fruit. The fruit matures in Novem- 
ber, and may be kept till February. 

The specimens sent to the writer, this sea- 
son, were picked early, and prematurely 
ripened. Doubtless, from this cause, they were 
less finely colored than those sent last year; 
and, if memory can be relied on, in such a 
matter, they are thought less rich in flavor.— 
For these reasons they may be expected to 


improve upon further acquaintance. 
T. T, LYON, 
Plymouth, October 24th, 1859, 





The Science of Gardening. 
THE STEM AND BRANCHES. 


( Continued from page 355.) 

Immediately beneath the bark is situated 
the wood, which forms the chief bulk of trees 
and shrubs. In all exogens it is formed of 
concentric layers, one of which at least is 
added annually. These layers are formed of a 
tissue of longitudinal fibres resembling net- 
work, the interstices of which are filled up with 
soluble matter, differing in each vegetable 
genus, but closely resembling its parenchyma. 
The layer immediately in contact with the bark 
is the softest and palest in color, and thence 
is called the alburnum. It is in this that the 
vessels which convey the sap from the roots 
to the leaves are chiefly situated, This layer 
is annually renewed, that. of the previous 
year becoming more complete wood. Al- 
though the chief part of the sap vessels, as 
just observed, is situated in the alburnum, 
yet others, though more scantily, are dispersed 
through other parts of the wood. Where- 
ever situated, they extend from the minutest 
root to the leaves. 

In some trees, and especially in those which 
are not very hard, the line of demarcation of 
the wood and alburnum is hardly perceptible; 
we see this in the Poplar, the Willow, the 
Chestnut, the Bombax, &c; on the contrary, 





in hard woods, this line is readily distinguish 


ed by the hardness and color of the organs; 
thus, in the Ebony, the wood is, as every one 
knows, perfectly black, whilst the alburnum 
is white; in Cer¢is siliquastrum the wood is 
yellow and the alburnum white; in Phillyrea 
the wood is brownish yellow, the alburnum 
white; but in this last species the perfect 
wood is only found in very old trees; and as 
many as fifty layers of the alburnum were 
remarked by DeCandolle in Phillyreas about 
200 years old. | 

The relation of the thickness of the albur- 
num to the wodd varies in different species 
and different individuals, not only from the 
preceding causes, but, moreover, from the 
age of. the tret: Thus, the alburnum is 
equal to the wood in an oak six inches in di- 
ameter; it is as two to seven in a trunk of 
a foot; as one to nine in one of two feet, &e.; 
still these proportions given by Duhamel are 
very variable. Mustel has observed that dif- 
ferent parts of the same layer of the albur- 
num may be traniformed into perfect wood at 
different periods ; thus, he has seen some oaks 
which had, on onb side, fourteen layers of the 
alburnum, on the other, twenty; or, on one 
side seven, on the other twenty-two, &c.— 
The layers of the alburnum ere almost al- 
ways thicker on the side where they are less 
numerous; that is to say, in other terms, that 
when a root meets a good stratum of earth, 
it nourishes the corresponding part of the 
tree more abundantly. Those purts which 
are most nourished have the woody layers 
thicker, and they arrive more quickly to the 
state of perfect wood, whilst the roots which 
fall in with poor strata badly nourish the 
corresponding parts; and, consequently,these 
have the layers thinner, and they remiin a 
longer time before they attain their complete 
hardness. 

All workmen know very well that the albur- 
num is less solid than’ the wood, and take 
care to separate it from the latter when they 


more liable than the latter to be affected by 
moisture, worms and insects. We often find 


burnum either entirely decayed, or perceptibly 
changed, while the wood is still very sound.— 
(A. De Candolle’s Organography.) 

The idea that the annular layer of wood is 
rendered more dense and firm by severe win- 
ters is denied by reason, and demonstrated 
to be false by actual observation. The layers 
are thickest on those sides of a tree where 
the largest rvots and branches oecur, and are 
throughout of a greater size in such years as 
afford the most genial period to vegetation. 
Each of the woody layers is, during its first 
year, a kind of very elongated cone, which 
surrounds the pith, and which is prolonged at 
the base in such a manner as to cover over 
the oone of the first year; and thus cone after 
cone is formed in succession, until the destruc- 
tion of the trunk. It evidently results from 
this, that each cone, or woody layer, only in- 
creases during the first year of its life; and 
that it is afterwards covered over by subse- 
quent cones, and is, as it were, shut up by 
them in such a manner as not to be able to 
lengthen or thicken any more; it remains, af- 
ter some years, in an almost passive state, and 


does not seem any longer to form ‘part of the 


living organs of the plant. It results from 
this state of things, that the woody layers 
serve successively as Coverings to each other; 
and if one of them has received any injury— 
as, by the action of frost, having letters cut 
in its tissue, or cavities hollowed out in its 





thickness, having nails driven into it, &c.—all 
these injuries, covered by subsequent layers, 


stakes placed in wet situations, with the ale 


may be again found after any number of years; 
experiments ‘have demonstrated this, and it 
serves to explain several facts to which mar- 
vellous ideas would be attached. Thus the 
layers of the alburnum, being full of sap, are 
liable to be frozen when the cold is very in- 
tense. When this accident takes place, and the 
frost does not reach the liber and the albur- 
num, the tree continues to live; the frozen 
layer is covered over by a sound one—after- 
wards by several others; and thus covered, 
it is found in the centre of trees; this acci- 
dent is named in French, Gelivure. We can, 
by counting the number of layers formed 
since the accident took place, show in what 
year it happened. Thus, in 1800, M. De Can- 
dolle had cut down in the forest of Fontain- 
bleau, a trunk of a Juniper (Juniperus com- 
munis), which was found to present, near its 
centre, a layer which had been affected by 
frost, covered over by ninety-one woody lay- 
ers, and which dated therefore, from the se- 
vere winter of 1709. 

An inscription written upon the trunk of 
a tree, and which penetrates to the alburnum 
is covered over by the new woody layers and 
may be found entire as long as that part of 
the trunk remains so. It was thus*that 
Reisel found, in 1675, some capital letters in 
the middle of a Beech; that Mayer, in 1688, 
found in the woody body of a Beech a kind 
of sculpture representing a gallows, and a 
person hanging; that Albrechti, in 1697, 
found in the same tree the letter H, surmount- 
ed by a cross; that Adami found; under nine- 
teen layers of the alburnum, the letters J. C. 
H.M. It is thus that in certain trees in In- 
dia there have been found inscriptions in’ the 
Portuguese language, which had been written 
there some centuries before, when the coun- 
try was discovered by these navigators. It 
is thus that different spots, or regular stars, 
have been artificially formed in the middle of 
several trees. Two Memoires by Fougeroux 
de Bondaroy, inserted among those of the 
Academie de Paris for 1777, may bo particu- 
larly consulted upon this subject. 

When any accidental cause, as the hand of 
man, the teeth of animals, or simply a morbid 
change, hollows out acavity in the alburnum, 
the orifice of which is sufficiently narrow to 
be covered by the subsequent woody layers, 
the cavity is preserved entire, as well as any 
object shut up init. De Candolle found in 
the middle of a large piece of Oak, which ap- 
peared perfectly sound, a cavity partly filled 
with nuts and acorns, which had probably 
been carried there by dormice or squirrels 
before it was covered over by new woody 
layers. In the same manner bones, stones, 
&c., are found in similar cavities, 

When a nail is driven into a tree, so as to 
reach the alburoum, it remains fixed, and, by 
degrees, the new woody layers which are 
formed around it surround its base, so that it 
appears as if it had been driven into them; 
sooner or later it is entirely covered over: 





use it for building purposes, &c. Buffon,who! i¢ ig thus that we find: nails and other instru- 
performed with Duhamel some important ex- 


periments upon this subject, found thatin the 
Oak the difference of solidity of the albur- 
num and the wood, is as six to seven. But 
the principal cause for-which the alburnum | tyes, because the woody layers rise up around 


is carefully rejected from the wood in building it.—(4. De Candolle’s Organography.) 
is that on account of its looser tissue it is 


ments, or the horns of stags, infixed, or com- 
pletely sunk, in the wook of exogenous trees: 
I is by the same process that the base of the 
Mistletoe appears eaeh year to sink into the 


Wood is consolidated fastest in those plants 
which are most freely exposed to the in- 
fluence of light and air, and those plants 
grow in height the slowest. This teaches a 
lesson to the gardener he often may remem- 
‘ber with advantage; for it is often desirable 
to have specimens of the same shrub, vary- 
ing in height; and he may often increase their 
stature, yet preserve them in health, by keep- 
ing them ina moist shaded locality, during 
the early stages of growth; and he may as 
certainly render them more dwarf, by expos- 
ing them to adrier, and the brightest atmos- 
phere that they will healthily endure, and he 
can command. By the former treatment we 
have seen Heliotropes clustering round the 
pillars of @ conservatory to the height of fif- 
teen feet. 

From the extension of the woody fibre be- 
ing greater and longer continued on one side 
of a stem or branch than or its opposite side, 
it frequently becomes contorted. Gardeners 
usually eadeavor to remedy this by making 
an incision on the inner side of the curvature, 
and then employing force to ‘restore it to a 
rectilinear form, causing a gaping wound, and 
mostly failing +0 attain the object. If the 
incision be. made on the outer side of the 
curve, thus dividing the woody fibres that 
continue to elongate most rapidly, the branch 
or stem, with but slight assistance, will re- 
cover its due form, and there will be no oper 
wound. 

From the fact that there is invariably more 
woody matter deposited on the side of a stem 
or branch which is most exposed to the air 
and light, gardeners have explained to them 


are nearest the wall, ripen, as they term it, 
most slowly; and are benefited by being 
loosened from the wall so soon as they are re- 

lieved from their fruit. If they require any 

demonstration that this explanation is cor- 
rect, they need only examine the trees in 

clumps and avenues ; their external sides will 
be found to enlarge much more rapidly than 

their internal or most shaded sides. 

Although the sap rises chiefly through the 
alburnum, yet it is not at all certain that the 
interior wood has become entirely inert. In- 
deed, the facts of its long continuing to in- 
crease in density, to change its color, and to 
retain much both of liquid and. gaseous mat- 
ters, are evidences to the contrary. 

These gaseous substances, according to 
Boucherie, are in some cases equal in bulk to 
one-twentieth part of the entire trunk of the 
tree in which they exist. They, probably, 
move upward along with the sap, and are 
more or less completely discharged into the 
atmosphere through the pores of the leaves. 
That these gaseous substances not only differ 
in quantity, but in kind also with the age and 
species of the tree, but with the season of the 
year, may be considered as almost amounting 
to a proof that they have not been inhaled 
directly by the roots, but are the result of 
chemical decompositiofis .which have -taken 
place in the stem, as the sap mounted upwards 
towards the leaves. 

(To be continued.) 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


Use of Muck for Mulching. 

Last winter I caused muck, fresh from the 
swamp, to be drawn upon’ ground occupied by 
pear trees, and by raspberry and blackberry plants. 
In the spring, the muck having become quite fria- 
ble, was spreadover the surface, forming a mulch 
of perhaps one half inch in thickness, and proving 
a complete protection, during the drouth which 
has prevailed here for a few weeks past; while the 
ground adjoining seemed to have been entirely 
dry for several inches below the surface, the 
grounds thus treated presented such an appear- 
ance in. no degree whatever. 

I propose in the fall, to manure these trees and 
plants by digging in the mulch, which will. then 
have become completely pulverized, and next 
winter to begin a renewal of thé treatment which 
I have related; that is, draw on more fresh muck, 
spread it in the summer for a mulch, dig it under 
in the fall for’ manuring. Why would not this 
treatment be proper for strawberries and all gar- 
den ‘vegetables where stimulating manures are 
not desirable? An occasional dressing of ashes 
would probably render the muck-efficient manure. 
—F. 8. Root, in Horticulturist. 


Ringing the Grape Vine. 

Of two Isabella vines growing upon the same 
trellis, after the blossoms were well expanded, of 
the one a ring of bark was removed from a branch 
containing three bunches. These bunches ripened 
in July, were of unusually large’ size as to their 
berries, and of remarkable sweetness, for the va- 
riety, and Iam greatly pleased with the result of 
the experiment. The other vine I intended to 
take out this fall, as they are getting too erowded 
on the trellis, Accordingly, I took off aring from 
the body of the vine at the same time the opera- 
tion was performed on the branch of its neighbor. 
The operation had no beneficial effect whatever.— 
The grapes aré no earlier ‘and no larger, Now, 
isthis an ordinary or extraordinary result? Did 
stopping the downward flow of the entire sap of 
the vine at that point so weaken or check the 
growth of the vine atthe root and stem below the 
ring, that the nourishment'of the upper part was 
not really increased, and. the beneficial results ex- 
pected were thus entirely lost? For the future I 
am disposed to ring so few bunches on each vine 
that its generel‘growth and vigor will not be affec- 
ted. I expeeted the vine would be sacrificed, but 
did not expeot' the beneficial effect of the opera: 
tion to be thus counteracted, Doesthe experience 
of any of your readers correspond with mine, or 
is this an exceptional case?—Wwa. N. Wuire, of 
Athens, Ga., in Horticulturist 


New Gladioli. 

The Gladioli are destined to become the flower 
for the million. Their simple culture, and their 
magnificent flowers will render them universal fa- 
vorites, The improvement in the flowers is truly 
wonderful; there seems to be no limit to their 
sportiveness. The new varieties of the present 
year surpass all previous ones, as beautiful as they 
were. Tints and colors known only in the orchids 
are represented in the new Gladioli, From the 
old orange and yellow, we first had deep red and 
erimson, then pink and rose colors; next buffand 
fawn, and now straw and pale yellow; all being 
more or less streaked or: spotted. We have alrea- 
dy briefly described many varieties, and intend 
ere long to give a more complete agcount of them. 
We now name the fo fig new varieties as ex- 
tremely beantiful: Canati, straw color; Ophir, yel- 
low, ‘spotted; Napoleon IIL, scarlet; Calypso, 
plash-and pink; Clemence Souchet, blush, striped 
‘with lake; Duo de Malakoff, crimson, with white 
throat;"Compte de Morny, crimson, with white 
throat; Premices ae Montrouge, scarlet crimson; 
Vellida; “bush, with catmine spots; Madame de 
Vatry,-blush, with crimson streaks; Othello, dark, 
Eugene Verdier, white, with carmine throat. 
(Planted out in| May, in good rich soil, they 

through August, and are only equalled 
among summer flowering bulbs by the Japanlilies, 
Tn autumn the bulbs should be taken up and win- 
tered in any dry place where the frost will not 





} reach them.—Hovey’s Magazine. 


Tobacco Crops in Massachusetts.—Elihu Bald- 
win, of East Whately, Mass., raised during the 
past season, twenty-nine hundred pounds of to- 
pacco from one acreof land. Paoli Lathrop, of 
South Hadley, Mass, raised sixty-seven hundred 








why those sides of their trained trees which 


pounds from three acres, which he sold for ¢1150. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 





Results of the Harvest in France. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


The results of the harvest in France are by 
no means matter of little interest to the far- 
mers of the United Kingdom. On the other 
hand, the proximity of the two countries, and 
the commercial relations existing between 
them, render the question of a good or a bad 
crop in France an important matter with us 
all; and this importance is heightened by 
the inequality of the laws regulating the im- 
portation of grain. For whilst we admit it 
at all times and seasons ata nominal duty, 
the old sliding-scale is again in fall operation 
in France; and at this time acts as a prohibi- 
tion, the price, in defiance of the law, being 
low enough to ensure a duty that bars all im- 
portation. 

As was the case in England, the harvest in 
France occurred this year from a fortnight to 
three weeks earlier than usual, but the un- 


_ precedented scarcity of hands prevented the 


farmers from beginning as early as they could 
have wished. It has been a practico of the 
French Government, through the Minister of 
War, to authorize the generals commanding 
in the several departments to place a certain 
number of the troops at the disposal of the 
farmers who may requirethem. This year, 
owing to the war in Italy and the threatening 
appearance of things in Germany, they 
were deprived of this source until the harvest 
was nearly finished. Another means, how. 
ever, was afforded for relieving the labour 
market, to a certain extent, in the large num- 
ber of Austrian prisoners, who, by an official 
decree of the 6th of May, authorized the police 
to cause the men to be employed in agricultural 
and manufacturing employments, under cer- 
tain regulations, obligatory both upon the 
farmers and the employed; securing to the 
latter asupply of the necessaries of life, but 
also effectually preventing them from making 
their escape. It also fixes their pay, in addi- 
tion to their board, at not less than 40 cen 
imes (4d English) per day. . 

Still, notwithstanding this new resource, 
the harvest dragged on heavily, and a great 
deal of the corn was shelled and lost for want 
of being cut in the proper time. In ad- 
dition to this, the storms had been heavy 
and general, and the corn was lodged in ey- 
ery direction, making the cutting still more 
difficult and tedious; whilst the excessive 
heat and the burning sun had prematurely 
ripened the grain, and thus deteriorated the 
quality, as well as lessened the yield. The 
bulk of the wheat in the number of sheaves, 
was larger than usual; but they were found 
to be light in hand, and far from promising an 
average yield; and the apprehensions enter- 
tained were confirmed by the test of the flail 
or threshing machines in several districts. In 
Saone-et-Loire, Aisne," and VOise, it was 
found, on thrashing, that the deficiency 
amounted to one-third of the average, whilst 
the grain itself showed a marked inferiority 
in quality to that of the average of years, 

owing to the two causes we have mentioned 
above; and this applies as well to the north 
as to the south of France, the three depart- 
ments we hrve named belonging to the north. 
The south, however, was, if anything, in a 
worse condition still, the drought and heat 
having been much more severe there. The 
lightness of the grain will reduce the quantity 
of flour produced from it at least by four 
pounds. per bushel, which upon the average 
crop of France (25,000,000 qrs.) amounts to 
nearly 1,700,000 sacks of flour. The defi- 
ciency in the crop of wheat, if it amounts to 
one-third (8,333,333 qrs.) isa more serious af- 
fair. 

Ina letter addressed to the “Journal of 
Practical Agriculture” (French) by M. Le- 
once de Lavergue, on the “Good and Bad 
Harvests,” the writer gives the following 


statement of the wheat crops in France in 
twelve years: 


1866 . cnccun 60 million hecto! pone Ts. 
1847 ........ 97 do me Orne og58' 00 
1848........ 88 do -+--80,263,200 “ 
1840 sos agen 90 do ~2=-80,951,000 “ 
1850... scone 88 do ----80,268,200 “ 
1002. athe. 86 do wan- 29,575,400 * 
1852... 120. 86 do -=- 29,575,400 
Se cake aise 68 do ---21,665,700. * 
pT a 9T do +=-83,869,212 * 
1855 0. 20. 78 do =+.25,104,700 * 
856 ........ 85 do ~==+20,281,500 
BT By och 110 do ----81,829.000 


toa 
Ayorage..-.-- e-n-29,81a 394 « 

This gives an average of nearly 30 million 

quarters of wheat perannum ; but it is prova- 





bly exaggerated, as most of such estimates 
are. What the writer endeavors to impress 
on the public mind is the enormous difference 
between a good and bad harvest, the latter 
still more aggravated by the necessity of ab- 
Stracting from it the same quantity of seed 
wheat for the ensuing crop as from the for- 
mer. This he estimates at 13 million hectol- 
itres, or 4,470,700 qrs. The deficient har- 


vests of 1853 and 1855 produced a scarcity, 
amounting to a famine, in the south and cen- 
tre of France; and this was hardly made up 
by the superabundance of the crop of 1857, 
which, when the seed-wheat was deducted 
from each crop, was nearly double that of 


1853, as thus— 

1858 nacscssJeus 68,000,000 | 1857 ......-- ----110,000.000 

Seed....----«--+ 18,000,000 | Seed-..-----.-.- 18,000,000 
50,000,000 97,000,000 


It was chiefly. owing, however, to a large in- 
crease of wheat culture that the crop of 1857 
proved so much greater than the average.— 
This. was stimulated by the previous high 
price, and it was said to have amounted to 
383,000 hectares (936,000 acres.) Still the 
yield. that year was unprecedentedly large, 
and followed as it was by a full average in 
1858, has left a large surplus on hand, which 
will. probably prevent prices from rising in 
that country to any consid.rable extent until 


the spring of next year, when the deficiency 


of the late crop will begin to be felt. 

It was unfortunate for the French farmers 
that the trial of reaping machines at Fouil- 
leuse took place at so late a period; but 
their success has been hailed with great satis- 
faction. It is probable that every farmer 
who can spare the money, or whose occupa- 
tion is large enough to warrant the outlay, 
will, before another season, furnish himself 
with one of these machines, which are, beyond 
all doubt, the most economical and useful 
that have ever beeninvented. But not only 
in France has the want of hands for harvest- 
work been felt; it has been equally so in Eng- 
land, and in future no farmer ought to neg- 
lect supplying himself with the means of 
remedying the deficiency. We believe that 
the loss to the farmer, from the corn remain- 
ing uncut after it was ripe, was very great, 
probably amounting to more than was requir- 
ed for seed for the ensuing crop. Reaping 
and mowing are the most arduous and labori- 
ous of the harvest operations, as well as the 
most tedious and expensive; and a machine 
that will supersede hand labor in their perfor- 
mance, ought to be hailed with joy by both 
master and man. ‘The latter will find his la- 
bor lightened and the period of harvest 
shortened. by the American reaper ; whilst, in 
addition to these advantages, the farmer will 
have the satisfaction of being able to secure 
his crops at the proper time with the ordinary 
staff of the farm. 

Recurring again to the harvest in France, 
M. Barral, after stating the results of thirty- 
five districts, says: “In recapitulation, the 
advices of the state of the crops are not gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. The wheats being 
much laid by the storms, will not yield an av- 
erage return. The sheaves are numerous, 
but very light. Almost everywhere the hay 
harvest is abundant; the oats are fine; the 
potatoes generally diseased ; the colza various ; 
the clovers good; the linseed perfect; the 
beet-root promising; the vines loaded with 
fruit in the north, but deficient in the south; 
the fruit trees will yield nothing.” 

Sleeping Rooms in Farm Houses. 


FROM THE SOALPEL, BY DR. DIXON. 





Our professional pursuits for years bave 
frequently led us to visit the abodes of the 
farmers in the nearer States, and we have 
been shocked at the general ignorazce and 
melancholy consequences of the almost uni- 
versal method of constructing the s!eeping 
rooms of farm-houses. With the very rare 
exceptions among the old fashioned square 
houses, chiefly built forty years ago or more, 
nearly all of them are either one and a half, 
or two and a half stories high; the half story 
being used for sleeping-rooms, constructed by 
a wretched economy directly under the most 
depending part of the roof, which very often 
actually meets the floor, and for light and 
air there is only a sash of four small panes, 
one in each end room. But often you will 
not find even that wretched method of getting 
clear of the carbonic acid gas expired by the 
sleeper. Most of the more pretending and 
extensive farm-houses have the old dormer 
window in the roof itself, allowing no possi- 
ble way to get clear of it. It is heavier than 
the atmosphere, and the sleeper must breathe 
it over and over again. : 

The horrible consequences of the sleeping 
rooms of the young farmers throughout this 
vast country, are truly deplorable. Were it 
not for the stimulus of the air he is obliged 
to inhale during his field labors, he would not 
live out half his days; he must, and we know 
he often is, obliged to get up nervous and 
muscular foree enough to get to work in the 
morning, by the aid of spirituous liquor; this 
his natural sleep in a healthful atmosphere 

would have insured him; but the stupefying 
influence of the carbonic acid and his darling 
solace tobacco, on his nerves and muscles, 
prevents it, till he has whipped up the slug- 
gish blood-vessels to drive their half-poisoned 
blood through his lunge, that it might absorb 





the life-giving oxygen. We have often watch- 
ed him as we have looked from the spare 
chamber on the lower floor, where we were 
hospitably placed by our kind patients or 
their parents, and seen the weary step and 
sodden hue of their son’s face, as he brought 
the uncurried and dirty horses from the barn; 
which, dirty as they were, showed by their 
friskings that they were better lodged than 
their master. We have seen him take his 
dram of bad liquor without a drop of water, 
and then his quid of tobacco, We haveseen 
it with pain and sorrow. 


It is but a few days since, when visiting 
our family, who spend the summers in the 
country, in a neighborhood where we can 
look around us, and comtemplate both varie 
ties of the houses we have described, we heard 
the following highly illustrative anecdote:— 
A lady, with her husband and child, who were 
boarding at the same hotel with our own fam- 
ily, retired to their small sleeping room, not 
large enough for one person. The child was 
ill and they very unwisely resolved to burn a 
lamp, thereby consuming the amount of oxy- 
gen required by another person. How long 
they slept we did not learn, but one of them 
awoke with a sense of suffocation, and, on 
arousing the other, found every thing in the 
room, faces, hair, bed-clethes and furniture, 
completely covered by the particles of car- 
bon, which the close atmosphere of the room, 
the window being partally closed, had not 
afforded oxygen enoughto consume in burn- 
ing alarge wick. They were very much 
alarmed, and afforded great diversion to them- 
selves and others, by the morning narration 
of the bathing, washing, and scrubbing neces- 
sary to make themselves presentable at the 
breakfast table; and yet for weeks these ex- 
cellent and amiable people had been inhaling 
their own carbon‘c acid, because tke room 
was really only large enough for one person, 
We ourselves occupied s similar one alone, 
and found it barely sufficient to permit sleep 
without a morning headache. They were 
alarmed, and thought they narrowly escaped 
suffocation, because the particles of carbon 
were visible to the eye; yet the, same result, 
only more insidiously, follows the constant 
respiration of carboric acid thrown off by 
the lungs, for this, being heavier than the or- 
dinary atmosphere, can not rise and escape as 
fast as itis produced by three persons, in a 
small room with the door closed ; for there is 
no current to produce a commotion, even if 
the window be partially open. The sleeper 
is more or less bathed in carbonic acid all 
night, and must inhale it over and over again: 
it is entirely excrementitious, and at every 
breath is thrown out by the lungs expressly 
because it is poisonous to the blood. 


A very wealthy, and really excellont man, 
residing at the same hotel, informed us, sever- 
al years ago, when conversing on the effects 
of small hotel chambers, that he guarded 
against such results, in planning a new house, 
by the process that would secure air and heat, 
and that in the most certain and economical 
manner. On inquiring into the nature of his 
plan, he informed us that he placed a cast 
iron stove in his dining-room in the basement; 
which was partly under ground, and carried 
the pipe up through the upper rooms, in each 
of which he had a dumb stove, and put in a 
row of panes of glass in a sash, revolving 
partially on pivots over each door! He said 
the draught up his chimpeys showed its ef- 
ficiency, and he placed full confidence in the 
arrangement. We asked him if he was not 
apprehensive that it would carry the shovel 
and tongs up the chimney along with the 
carbonic acid ! 


In the ceiling of each room of this hotel 
is a hole, less than five inches in diameter with 
a valve to close it in winter; and this was 
pointed out to us in a large building con- 
structed for a hospital, as efficient means of 
ventilation when the windows were closed. 


We do not believe that there is a solitary 
church in New York City, that has any means 
whatever of getting clear of the carbonic 
acid below the sills of the lower windows ; 
hence the frequent faintings and drowsiness of 
the congregation during summer afternoons, 
when the stomach is filled and the diaphragm 
is consequently prevented from desconding, 
whilst the hooks and eyes of the dress pre- 
vent the elevation of the upper ribs, (by which 
women chiefly breathe) receive an explana- 
tion abundantly satisfactory. 


Young farmers, have we offended you, or 
asserted what is not true? We certainly in- 
tended to excite your attention, and we leave 
you to judge for youselves of the truth of 
our propositions. You can easily determine 
their trath if you have pluck enough left to 
look the evil in the face. Every adult. man 
throws out eight and a balf per cent. of car- 





bonic acid at every expiration, or twenty-sev- 
en cubic inches every minute. Ten per cent. 


of this is fatal to life? You can now take up 
the subject for yourself. 

Farmers, if you consider the health of 
your children, we would advise you to raise 
the roof of your house immediately, if your 
sleeping apartments are not eight feet high 
and twenty feet square, at least, with one win- 
dow down to the floor in each chamber, and 
a space of two feet, at least, between the roof 
and the ceiling, with large valves under the 
gutters on each side, to be opened in summer 
and closed in winter. In the middle of the 
roof have a small cupola, or at least a scut- 
tle, opening inwards and governed by a cord 
and pulley, with a permanent roof over it 
large enough to keep out a violent and drift- 
ing shower. If your house is two full stories 
and a garret, the stair door of the upper flight 
of steps should be left open always, or the 
second story should have a trap-door in the 
ceiling, directly under the scuttle. The win- 
dows at the ends of every upper hall should 
always open like a double door, on a level 
with the floor ; this will allow the draft to 
sweep the heavy carbonic acid out of the 
house. All large houses and factories should 
have wind-jackets and shafts running through 
the centre of the building, and all windows 
should go from floor to ceiling, and open in 
halves. 





The Veteran Farmer. 


A lengthy account of the farm and farm- 
ing operations of John Johnston, of Geneva, 
N. Y., is given ina recent number of the N. 
Y. Tribune, from which we quote the follow- 
ing discription of the man and some of his 
practice : 

Mr. Johnstonis no rich man who has car- 
ried a favorite hobby without regard to cost 
or profit. He is a hard-working Scotch farm- 
er, who commenced a poor man, borrowed 
money to drain his land, has gradually extend- 
ed his operations, and is now reaping the 
benefits, in having crops of forty bushels of 
wheat to the acre. He is a gray-haired Nes- 
tor, who, after accumulating the experience 
of a long life, is now, atsixty-eight years of 
age, written to by strangers in every state of 
the Union for information, not only in drain- 
age matters, but all cognate branches of farm- 
ing. He sits in his homestead, a veritable 
Humboldt in his way, dispensing information 
cheerfully through our agricultural papers 
and to private correspondents, of whom he 
has recorded 164 who applied to him last 
year. His opinions are, therefore, worth more 
than those of a host of theoretical men, who 
write without practice. He says that the 
retrogression of our agriculture in the States, 
is to. be accouuted for in our lack of drainage, 
poor feeding of stock, which results in giving 
a small quantity of poor manure, and in not 
keeping enough to make manure. He ap- 
plics twenty-five loads of manure to the acre 
at the beginning of a rotation, and this lasts 
throughout the course. He learned from his 
grandfather that no farmer could afford to 
keep any animal that did not improve on his 
hands, and that as soon as it was in good 
marketable condition it should be sold and re- 
placed by another. This theory he has al- 
ways carried out, and as a natural conse- 
quence, has always got higher prices for his 
beef stock, and a ready market in the dullest 
of times. 

HIS PRACTICE IN DRAINING. 

His ditches are dug only two and a half 
feet deep, and thirteen inches wide at the top, 
sloping inward to the bottom where they are 
just wide enough to take the tile. One main 
drain, in which are placed two four-inch tiles 
set eight inches apart, with an arch piece of 
tile having a nine-inch span set on top of 
them, was dug three and a half and four feet 
deep, and this serves as a conduit for the 
water from a large system of laterals, Drains 
should never be left open in winter, for the 
dirt dislodged by frequent frosts so fills the 
bottom that it will cost five or six cents per 
rod to clear them ; and moreover, the banks 
often become so crumbled away that the 
ditch cannot be straddled by a team of horses, 
and thus most of the filling must be done by 
hand. Mr. Johnston in draining a field com- 
mences at the foot of each ditch and works up 
to the head, He opens his mains first, and 
then the lateral or small drains, bnt he lays 
the tiles in the laterals and fills them com- 
pletely before laying the pipe in the mains. 
The object of this is to prevent the accumu- 
lation of sediment in the mains, which would 
naturally be washed from the laterals on their 
first being laid. By commencing at the foot 
of each ditch and working upward, he can 
always get and preserve the regular fall, which 
may be dictated by the features of his field, 
more easily than by working toward the out- 
let. A little practice teaches the ditcher how 
to preserve the grade almost as well as if 
gauges were employed ; but before laying the 





tiles, the instrument 1s applied to test the bot- 
tom thoroughly. [I never used a leveling 


instrument. ' Talways had water, which is the 
best instrument.—J. J.| The necessity of 
this precaution will be apparent to any one 
who reflects that if a tile or two in the course 
of a ditch be set much too high or too low at 
either end, the water quickly forms a basin 
beneath and around, sediment is washed into 
the adjoining pipe, and ultimately even tho 
whole bore is filled and the drain stopped.— 
When this happens it will be indicated after 
a time by the water appearing at the surface 
of the ground above the spot—drawn upward 
by capillary attraction. In such a case the 
ditch must be reopened and the tile rolaid. 

Mr, Johnston says tile-drainiag pays for 
itself in two seasons, sometimes in one, He 
says he never made money until he drained, 
and so convinced is he of the benefits accru- 
ing from the practice, that he would not hesi- 
tate—as he did not when the result was much 
more uncertain than at pre sent—to borrow 
money to drain 








FARM MISCELLANEA, 





Ayrshire Cattle. 

The Springfield Republican, (Mas3.,) thus 
speaks of a herd of Ayrshires that was shown 
at the Hampden county fair: 

“ Mr. Birnie’s family of Ayrshires attracted 
much attention ; he keeps also a large herd 
of pure Short-horns ; and he awards the supe- 
riority for milk to the Ayrshires. In pro- 


portion to the food they eat, he says no breed 
can surpass them in yield of milk. He has 


@ young, small cow of 800 pounds, that has, 
since April Ist, given nearly six times her 
weight in milk, averaging more than her 
weight per month ; and a two year old daugh- 
ter of this cow—baby looking animal, but al- 
ready in milk—yields up her 20 Ibs. daily.” 

How to prevent Sore Shoulders in Work- 

ing Horses. 

‘Tha Boston Journal says: “The plan we 
have tried and never found to fail, is to get 
a piece of leather and cut it into such a shape 
as to lie, snugly, between the shoulders of the 
horse and the collar. This fends off all the 
friction, as the collar slips and moves on the 
leather and not on the shoulders of the horse. 
Chafing is caused by friction; hence this re- 
medy is quite a plausible one, and is much 
better than tying slips of leather or pads of 
sheepskin under the collar.” 

Temperature Underground. 

A paper read before the British Scientific 
Association on “ Underground Temperature,” 
stated that, with a thermometer sunk to the 
depth of three feet, the greatest cold was ex- 

erienced in February, while at six feet deep 
the greatest cold was in March; at twenty 
feet deep the greatest cold was in April, and 
at twenty-four feet deep the greatest cold was 
in July. 
A Curious Calf. 

Joseph Luce of West Industry, Maine, 
thus writes to the Maine Farmer: 

“T have a great curiosity in the shape of a 
deformed calf. Said calf, when two days old 
weighing twenty-one and one half pounds.— 
His head resembles that of a human being; 
his fore legs also resemble the arms of a per- 
son, He is now twenty days old, appears 
well and hearty. I cannot vouch for the 
breed of this calf, as I purchased the cow of 
a drover who said he bought her in Canada.” 
Plaster and Lime on Potatoes, 

J. H. Willard of Wilton, Maine, states that 
last spring he selected a piece of ground in 
the midst of his potato field,and tried two rows 
of potatoes without plaster or lime; two 
with plaster alone, two with lime alone, and 
two with a mixture of plaster and lime; the 
results were : 

Planted, Product. 
Two rows without plaster or lime, 6bu. 18 qts. 


« with clear plaster, 8 “ 
“« — with clear lime, g's « 
«with mixture of plaster 

and lime, RI 


He says: “My crop was 117 bushels, 
from five-eighths of an acre, all perfectly 
sound. I eetimate the gain, per acre, at 30 
bushels, for the plaster and lime;"and gain 
for market, more in quality than bulk.” 


Wheat in Hills. 

The Ohio Farmer states that a Mr. Yant 
of Bolivar, in the state of Ohio, has planted 
anacre of wheat in hills for trial. Tho hills 
are located 20 by 15 inches apart, and have 
each’ had five kernels planted in them, The 
wheat has been hoed, and at the present time, 
is said to have made a good growth. 

Potato rot prevalent in N, ¥. 

ws Saloon of Geneva, N. Y., states 
that all the potatoes in that neighborhood, 
are “going with the rot,” he does not say 
where they aré going to, but no good place, we 
may be sure. 

ga@- To make nails drive easily into hard 
wood, dip the point into lard, and they will 
go without difficulty. 
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Notices of the Press. 


Our own MicuicaN FarMEK visits our table 
every week, and brings a feast of good things. 
The Farmer sustains a high character among its 
class of journals. We are happy to see that our 
State has had the good sense to appreciate the 
talent of its editor, R. F. Johnstone, Esq., and ap- 
point him to the position of General Superinten- 
dent of the Agricultural College Farm at Lansing: 
We are sure he will fill the position with advan- 
tage to the State, the students and the farm, and 
with credit to himself; The Farmer is published 
weekly by him, at Detroit. $2.00 per annum,—S¢. 
Johns Democrat. 

Tur Micnican Farmer falfills the promises of 
its prospectus, which is more than can always be 
said of such promises. 

The series of articles on “The Structure and 
properties of Wool,” by Dr. Goadby, are valuable 
and interesting, and any scientific publication in 
the country might well be proud of them. 

The price current, the editor may, and we hope 
will, make a prominent specialty of the Farmer. 
The Farmer’s newspaper ought to be a perfectly 
reliable source of information.as to the markets 
of produce. ; 

We hope the FaumeEr is a success, pecuniarily. 
It certainly deserves to be. Mr. Johnstone has 
shown himself courageous in changing the Farm 
zr to a Weekly at such a pecuniary crisis— 
Gazette. 

Micuican Farmer.—To the former and horti- 
culturist of Michigan, this publication is unequal- 

led. Devoted to the advancement of their inter- 
est it is always filled with good thirgs, suited to 
their wants and necessities. Good farmers wil/ 
have this payer. It is published in our own State 


-and is furnished as cheap as any paper in the 


United States —Lapeer Republican. 

Tue MICHIGAN FaRMER finds its way to our ta- 
ble regularly every week. Itis gratifying that the 
intelligent farmers of Michigan are so well repre- 
sented through the columns of this weekly Jour- 
nal, and they give it their generous support. No 
paper in the Union excels it, and for the. latitude 
of Michigan, no one equals 1t.— Genesee Democrat. 

We notice that our Agricultural Society have 
adopted the plan of awarding, in some cases, 
copies of the MrcHiGAN FARMER as premiums.— 

This is a good move, and those who are so success: 
fal as to draw them will find them of much more val- 
ue than the “ Diplomas,” and “Transactions” which 
used to be awarded. We consider the Micuigan 
Farmer, published at Detroit, and the Ohio Farm- 
er, published at Cleveland, as two of the best and 
most useful agricultural papers in the country, 
and no intelligent practical farmer should be with- 
out one or both of them. You would find either 
of them a good investment. Price of each $2.00 
per annum, $1.50 in clubs.—Branch County Re- 
publican. 

MicHigaAN FaRmMER,—We cannot too highly re- 
commend this farming journal to the notice of our 
agricultural readers. It should be in the hands of 
every farmer, and of every farmer’s wife and chil- 
dren,— Rep. Banner. 

THE Micuigan FARMER, is received, a splendid 
weekly journal, devoted to the affairs of the farm, 
the garden, and the household, published at De- 
troit by R. F, Johnstone. Itisa neatly printed 
quarto sheet ‘chuck full’ of the very best agricul- 
tural reading. We wonder that there is not a 
larger number taken here.—Ingham Co. News, 

MIcHIGAN FARMER.—We cannot over estimate 
the value of this excellent agricultural journal._— 
For reliable information relative to the subjects of 
which it treats, it cannot be excelled. Every 
farmer in the State should take it. It isa large 
weekly paper published in quarto form, and is 
cheap at $2 a year. Three copies for $5, five 
copies for $8, and ten copies for $15, Address 
R. F. Johnstone, 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit.— 
Bay City Press. 

Weare in receipt of the Mrcnigan FARMER, a 
weekly journal of affairs, relating to the farm, the 
garden and the household, published at 130, Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit Mish., R. F. Johnstone, 
Editor, The Farmer is proneunced by compe- 
tent judges to be one of the best agricultural pa- 
pers extant, and we cheerfully annex it to our list 
of Exchanges. The low rates of their clubbing 
terms, afford an opportunity for every farmer to 
subscribe.— Morenci Star, 

Micniean Farmer.—This weekly journal is be- 
coming more and more a credit to our State.— 
Each number is filled with important matter, with 
most judicious selections and able editorials. It 
certainly deserves to be sustained and supported 
by our agricultural people. It is an excellent 
reading and family paper also—contains the latest 
general news and scientific intelligence. Its hor- 
ticultural calendar, for April, contains articles on 
the preparation of the garden, on kitchen garden 
plants, on apple seeds and their treatment, which 
are useful to every one who has a garden to culti- 
vate. The price of the journal, is $2 a year—three 
copies for $5, or five copies for $8, in advance,— 
We hope the efforts of Mr. Johnstone, the able and 
indefatigable editor, will be amply rewarded by a 
large list of home and foreign subscribers,— Mar- 
shall Expounder. 

Many letters from private personal correspond- 
ents are even more encouraging than the above, — 
We have room but for one or two. An influential 
farmer in this State writes : 

“JT send you a few more names for the Farmer, 
Our town will make ashow on your Books another 
year. Many eastern agricultural papers have been 
taken here, which are good. enough as far as they 
go, but we find out that if we want to know any- 
thing about Michigan agriculture, we have got to 
look to the Micu1GAN Farmer for it. Yourweek- 
ly is much liked. It comes fresh, prompt, and full 

of good things every time.” 

A Massachusetts subscriber says, “I take nearly 
all the agricultural papers published in the United 
States, and would rather be without any three or 
four of the others than the MicHIGAN Farmer.” 

One in Western Illinois writes : ‘Enclosed find 
my subscription for the Farmer. I have tried a 
good many papers, but none seem to come right 
home to us with the information we want as yours 
does, Let Eastern ones say what they will, and 
strain themselves to the ntmost to buy up our sub- 
scriptions at a discount, they cannot ‘satisfy us; 


we have not what we want here at the West, till we 
get the Mionigan FARMER.” 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Hicsy & Sresens, Detroit....Sulphite of Lime. 
Lutner Tucker & Son, Albany, N. Y. 
Annual Register of Rural Affairs. 


PROCLAMATION, 





Another year has passed, and the many blessings it 
brought in its varied seasons admonish us of our depend- 
ence upon the Author of all good, for the enjoyments of 
this life. Let us, therefore, humble ourselves and give 
thanks to him who has averted war, pestilence and 
famine from our midst, and has filled our granaries with 
more than we deserve, and blessed our State and nation 
above all other nations of the earth. 

I do, therefore, appoint THURSDAY, the tweuty- 
fourth day of November next, as a DAY OF THANKSGIY- 
ING AND PRAISE to the God of Heaven, for His, many 
blessings, and I invite all persons on that day to abstain 
from their usual avocations, and juin in giving thanks to 
our Heavenly Father for the many favors we are daily 
receiving at His hands. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and 

‘eaused the Great Seal of the State of Michigan 

[L. 8.]- to be affixed at Lansing, this 20th duy of Octo- 

ber, A. D. 1859, 3 
By the Governor, 
N. G. Isszx1, Secretary of State. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1859, 


The Breadstuffs Trade. 


There is nothing that tells so quickly the 
run of trade as the comparison of what is 
done in one year with what is done in anoth- 
er. Last year from the first of September 
up to October 21, the export of flour to 
Great Britain was nearly fifty thousand bar- 
rels, of wheat there was 238,000 bushels, and 
of corn 216,000 bushels; this year how differ 
ent is the result, and with a much better crop 
on hand of every kind, for all must admit 
that though there has been short crops in 
srecial localities, the average crops are very 
much fuller than those of last year, the ex- 
port for the present year since September 
first has been of flour, but 23,702 barrels, of 
wheat only 26,642 bushels, and of corn not a 
bushel!! We may well ask what does this 
mean, and will there be really no better de- 
mand during the next twelve months, or will 
the demand only be in this proportion? If 
the foreign trade only continues in this ra- 
tio as compared with other years, the country 
must be brought into the spring months of 
next season with an enormous supply on hand. 
And this view is confirmed by a reference to 
the exports during the same period of 1857 
and 1856. During the fall of 1857 compris- 
ed between September 1 and October 3], the 
export of flour to Great Britain was one hun- 
dred "and fifteen thousand barrels, and of 
wheat, a million and a quarter of bushels; in 
1856, there were some seventeen thousand 
less barrels of flour, but the export of wheat 
was enormous, reaching to very nearly two 
and a half millions of bushels, and of corn, 
there was a million and aquarter. The differ- 
ence’ is enormous, and every reflecting man 
will see that if in years when we had not 
large surplus crops there was an exportation 
at this season that did not affect us material- 
ly, or our markets, the almost total decline of 
such a trade must affect very materially the 
future of the markets for this present crop — 
So far the home trade and demand has been 
so good that fair remunerating prices have 
been obtained, and kept up entirely indepen 
dent of the foreign demand. The question 
now sought to be answered is, will this home 
demand be kept up, and will such a state of 
the markets exist throughout the whole sea- 
son? Itis a question that those who hold their 
crops for the spring trade are deeply inte- 
rested in; and which may not be answered 
hastily. We shall see how it will be answer- 
ed by the actual returns of trade. 


The Cattle and Pork Trade. 


New York, Albany and Boston are having 
a surfeit of beef. When the weekly markets 
open, the cry amongst the buyers is “still 
they come.” Low rates made a slight cessa- 
tion for a week, and there were symptoms of 
recuperation, but the numbers ready to take 
advantage of the slightly better feeling were 
so great, that the result was a still farther de. 
cline. The great supply at the east seems 
to consist of cattle of poor quality. First 
rate well fatted animals seem to be always in 
demand at good prices,even in spite of the flood 
of “poor trash,” that drovers will buy, and 
will sell ; the first because they get them for 
“next to nothing,” and the latter because 
they get even more than they expected.— 
When packing cattle are bought for two cents 
per pound live weight, in Detroit market, we 
may be sure the packer earns his money in 
trying to fill his barrels, We note, however, 
that sales have been made in New York at 
the same rate, which is quoted as the lowest 
paid last week for live weight. Good fair 
quality of beef cattle, however, are doing bat- 
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| ter, being worth $2.75 to $3.00 per 100 Ibs. 
The pork trade is beginning look up, or at 





least there are considerable efforts being 
made to give ita lift. The general reports 
which come to us from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and the other places which are the 
centres of the great pork trade, speak as if 
there would be fewer hogs than usual. This 
feeling of a light crop is that which is pre- 
valent every season, however, in those lati- 
tudes, about this part of the year, and not a 
great deal of reliance is to be piaced upon it. 
Prices of hogs in Detroit are not as good as 
they were this time last year by a cent and a 
half per pound, and yet before the end of the 
season they may work up as they did then to 
seven and eight cents. 


—_ 





Our Paper and Our Friends. 


The first year of the Mionigan Farmer 
Weekly is drawing toa close, It has beena 
trying one, as all prophesied it would be 
when we made the change and adopted the 
pre-pay system. But the crisis of the trial is 


Literary News. 


The American Journal of Science and Arts, for 
November, is received, It gives the following 
table of contents: The Correlation of Physical, 
Chemical and Vital Force, and the Conservative 
Force of Vital Phenomena; Captain Blakiston’s 
Report om the Exploration of two Passes in the 
Rocky Mowatains in 1859; On Nitride of Zirconi- 
um; On the Atomic Weight of Lithium; Notes 
on Ancient and Modern Charges along the Coast 
of South Carolina; On the sudden Disappearance 
of Ice inour Northern Lakes in the Spring; On 
Formation of Gypsum and Magneisan Rocks; On 
Galic and Galbumic Acid; The Great Auroral 
Exhibition of 1859; Account of Meteoric Stones 
which fell in Indiana in March 1859; Geographi- 
cal Notices, Correspondence and various scientific 
intelligence. 

Thisis a most valaable work for scientific men. 
It is edited by Prof. B. Silliman, B. Silliman, jr., 
and James A. Dana, in connection with Professors 
Asa Gray and Louis Agassiz of Cambridge, and 
Dr. Wolcott Gibbs, of New York. 

The Journal is published at New-Haven, Conn., 
on the first day of every second month, Price $5 
a year. 

The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs 


over now, and though we do not feel like say- for 1860.—We are indebted to Luther Tucker and 


ing with our good Governor that we have been 
blessed with success “more than we deserve,” 
yet we have little cause to complain, consider- 
ing the great scarcity of money there was 
among farmers in the beginning of 1859. Of 
one thing we are very sure, and that is, that 
the best step forward the Farmer ever took 
was when it set itsfoot down upon the ad- 
vance pay plan. {In our hours of. severest 
labor, by day or by night, no consideration 
connected with the paper gives more pleasure 
than the thought that we are workiog for 
those who have appreciated and paid for our 
efforts in advance. And again, we never be- 
fore had such a happy, self-satisfied list of 
subscribers on our books. They feel per- 
fectly independent and at liberty to praise or 
find fault with i paper as they think it 
It is th 


deserves. paper, and not the pub- 
lisher’s. At the same time they have the 
good sense to knoy, as all men do who are 
sensible enough to hed for a paper in advance, 
that though they have bought and paid for 
the paper, the Editor is not included in the 
bargain, They are'willing that he should be 
as independent as they are, but do not hesi- 
tate to give him a hint when they think he is 
going wrong. They feel their right to do 
so, and that is a feeling a delinquent subscri- 
ber never was conscious of yet. 

From the past year’s trial of the Weekly, 
its friends have become satisfied that't is the 
paper for Michigan farmers, that it gives 
them news of the progress of improvenents 
in our own State which no other paper can 
give, and they are determined thet tieir 
ueighbors who have been holding back to iee 
if it led, and also that those who did nit 
feel able to take it last year, shall now tak: 


Son, of Albany, N. Y., for this valuable little an- 
nual offering. This is the sixth number of the 
series, and contains besides, a full calendar for 
1860, a great number of essays on rural. affairs, 
descriptions and plans of dwellings, implements, 
fencing, &c. with illustrations in all to the num» 
ber of 180. 

This useful work is edited by J. J. Thomas, and 
handsomely bound in paper at 25 cents a number, 
inboard at 50 cents. It is for sale by Wm. B. 
Howe of this city. 

The Jonesville Independent comes out enlarged 
and much improved in appearance. Itis now 
mong the largest Weeklies published in the State. 

The Home Gazette is the title of a new paper 
which has sprung up from the ashes of the Era at 
White Pigeon, St. Joseph county. Messrs, Fergu- 
son & Northrup are the editors and proprietors; 
and, judging from the looks and contents of the 
the first number, we should think they would make 
it a good county paper. 

The Mercury published at Constantine, St. Jo- 
seph county, has recently been enlarged and much 
improved in appearance by its new head; typo- 
graphical head, we mean; the editorial head is 
Hull as ever. 

The Chronicle, formerly published at Center- 
ville, St. Joseph county, has been removed to 
Three Rivers. We presume it is prospering, but 
do not see it often enough to get familiar with its 
countenance. St. Joseph will do pretty well if 
she can keep up three county papers, with no 
iarge towns to afford an extensive advertising busi- 
ness. 





Scientific Intelligence, 





Agricultural. Patents issued for the Week ending 
October 18, 1859.—E. Ball, of Canton, O. Improvement 
in Harvesters. 

John Ebner and Frank Lenthy, of Lancaster, Pa.— 
Improvement in Harvesters. 

Daniel Eldred, of Monmouth, Ill. Improvement in 
Plows. 

[The object of this invention is to obtain a plow that 
will be capable of turning a furrow from the same side 
of the land while moving in either direction across the 
field, and also to obtain one that may be readily manipu- 
lated and on which the driver may ride while the plow 
isin operation. The invention consists in having two 
shares attached to movable or adjustable frames secured 
to one axle, and using an adjustable coulter and axle: 





hold with them and give it the support it de. 
serves. They are already canvassing for 
clubs for the next volume. 

That it may be seen that interested sub- 
scribers are not alone in their good opinion 
of the FaRMEr, we give to-day a few of the 
friendly notices we have received from the 
Press in our own State; at the same time 
tendering our thanks to the Editors for their 
courtesy. 

Farmers who wish to get clubs, show this 
paper to your neighbors and send for more 
specimen numbers. 


A Western Editor’s Idea of us. 


The Editor of the Wisconsin Farmer visit- 
ed our late State Fair. 
tion to a discription of what he saw, he thus 
writes : 

“If any one thinks that the farmers of 
Michigan are deficient in that virtue which, 
for want of a better term, we call “snap,” 
such an one should have attended their State 
Fair, just held in Detroit. We have, this 
fall, attended many of these agricultural 
“Fourth of Julys,” but have nowhere seen 
more intelligence and taste shown in fitting 
grounds and providing for the exibition of ag 
ricultural products; more cuteness and en- 
thusiasm among exhibitors, or a greater varie- 
ty, and more uniform excellence in articles 
exhibited.” 

A Grand Traverse Turnip. 


We have left in our office a turnip raised in 
Grand Traverse which weighs ten pounds, and 
is said to be a good sample of the ayerago 
size of the crop there this season. It is of 
the Swedish variety, and is quite alittle mon- 
ster in its way, considering the short summers 
of the high latitude where it grew. If any one 
thinks Northern Michigan cannot raise vege- 
tables enough to sustain a good farming 
population, and all the live stock they need, 
let them send to Grand Traverse for a speci- 
men turnip, or call and see this one. 








(&7-The artic'e on Wintering Bees, on the 
second page, should be credited to the Amer- 
ican Citizen Jackson, instead of Owosso. 


By way of introduc- - 


the whole being so arranged that the desired object is 
attained.] 

Gilmore Emery and Aaron C. Wilson, of Newfield, 
Maine. Improvement in Plows. 

Frank P. Goodall. of Deering, N. H. Improvementin 
Pruning Knives. 

Toel Haines, of West Middleburgh, 0. Improvement 
in Field Fences. 

Sumuel W. Hamsher, of Decatur, Ill. Improvement 
in Earrows. 

Janes, Hawkins, of Wilkins’ township, Pa. Improve- 
mentin Steam Plows, 

A. Kirlin, of New Boston, Ill. Improvement in Corn 
Planters. 

Adam Klaus, of Belleville, Ill, Improvement in Seed 
Planters. ; 

his eed-planter is provided with covering-shares 
and a cutier, that are so arranged that two small fur- 
rows are lrawn on each side of the seed, leaving the 
latter a litle elevated in the ground so that it is protec- 
ted against being drowned by ry! tains. The seed is 
deposited on the gronnd from a discharge-tube, in the 
lower part of which one throw of seed is always kept in 
store, so thatthe regularity of the rows is not disturbed 
y the time which it takes for the seed to reach the 
ground, The dropping-apparatus is also connected with 

a registering.mechanism that serves to keep account of 
the number of hills planted during a certain time.] 

Thomas McQuiston, of Morning Sun, O. Improve- 
ment in Cultivators. 

Adam Miller, of Mount Pleasant, Iowa. Improved 
Mole Plow. 

Jvhn Morrison, of De Witt, Ill. Improved Mole Plow. 

Elijah Thorn, of Selma, O, Improvement in Portable 
Crab for Mole Plow. 

Eben C. Tuttle, of Nagatuck, Conn, Improvement in 
the Manufacture of Hoes. 

James M. Adams, of Canton, Mass. Improvement in 
Weeding-hoes. 

Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
October 25.—B. F. Avery, of Louisville, Ky. Improve- 
ment in Moulding Plows, 

J. W. Bancroft, of Friendship, Va. Improvement in 
Ditching Machines. 

Horace L. Emery, of Albany, N. Y. Improvement in 
Harvesters, 

George M. Evans, of Pittsburgh, Pa. Improvement 
in Seed-planters. 

Isaac Hoskins, of Wilmington, O. Improvement in 
Ditching and Grading Machines. 

F. M. Robinson, of C tville, Pa. Improvement 
in Mills for Orushing Sugar-oane. 

8. F. Jones, of St. Paul, Ind. Improved Mole Plow. 
F. Swift, of Hudson, Mich. Improvement in Grain 
Separators. 

(This invention relates, first. to an improvement in the 
screening operation, whereby thescreens are rendered 
much more efficient than hitherto, without adding ma- 
terially to the cost of construction or rendering the de- 
vice more complex than usual; second, in an improved 
means employed for yeguletio the strength of the blast 
from the fan, whereby the desired result is obtained by 
avery simple adjustment.] 

John L. Wentworth, of Spread Eagle, Pa. Improye- 
ment in Field Fences, 

Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
November 1,—T. G. Beecher, of Beaver, Dam, N, ¥.— 
Improved Farm Fence. 

J. A. Duffield, of McHenry, Ill. Improvement in 
Harvesters. | ; 

Among misceilaneous patents issued to Michigan inven- 
tors, we notice one to Aaron Eames, of Kalamazoo, for 
a fly trap. and one to J. L. Whipple, of Detroit, for an 

mproved Spring Bed. 























i General News. 


—The trial of the Harper's Ferry prisoners contiuues. 
Stephens has been turned over tothe Federal authorities, 
Copeland has been acquitted of treason but found guilty 
of murder and jnsurrection. Cook is now on trial and 
his friends have hopes of his acquittal. Brown is in jail 
at Charlestown and will be executed on the 24 proximo. 

—The elections on Tuesday resulted generally in favor 
of the Republicans, Banks has been re-clected Gov- 
ernor in Massachusetts, and Randall undoubtedly in 
Wisconsin. The Republican candidate for Mayor in this 
city was elected. 

—Paul Morphy. the distinguished chess player is about 
to commence the practice of the law at New Orleans. 

—Moses Bates of Massachusetts has recovered $1,600 
in damages from the Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, for libel. 

—The Michigan State Prison earnings for the last six 
months have been $1,725 25 more than its expenses, 

—The propeller Ohio, belonging to the Américan 
Transportation line exploded her boilers on Lake Erie 
last Sunday morning and sunk in ten minutes, She had 
on a full cargo of merchandise, all of which was lost.— 
Of the seventeen persons on board at the time, two only 
were lost, the others were picked up by another boat. 

—Sir J. Dean Paul and Strahan, who about four years 
ago were sentenced to penal servitude by the English 
courts for frauds in some government contracts, have 
been pardoned by the crown. 

—The strike among the London builders continues, tell- 
ing seriously against the men who remained idle. They 
have resolved to appeal to the public for aidin supporting 
their families. Recent returns show an excessive mor- 
tality among the families of the unemployed operatives, 
and there is reason to fear that many will perish fro 
want and disease. n 

From the tone of many of the French journals, fears 
are entertained of arupture between France and Eng- 
land, 

War has commenced between Spain and Morocco. In 
the former country the declaration of hostilities was a 
highly popular measure, 

—Disturbances still continue in the Papal States. The 
Pope has returned to Rome. 

—Advices from Northern Mexico indicate the tho- 
rough disorganization of the Liberal forces, 

—An extensive fire ocenrred a day or two since at St. 
Louis, that destroyed a large numbor of buildings in s 
disreputable part of the city. ; 

—Workmen engaged in excavating a cellar in South 
Water street, Chicago, exhumed five coffins, supposed 
to be the remains of the soldiers of Gen. Svott, buried 
in 1832, during the Black Hawk war. 








The Chester Breed of Swine. 


The Chester Breed of Hogs, as is well 
known, takes its name from the county of 
Chester in Pennsylvania. The following ac- 
count of the origin of this variety of the swine 

. tribe is taken from a Pennsylvania paper, and 
is written by Isaac Darlington, a farmer in 
the said county of Chester : 

“ As you have requested my views on the 
origin of the Chester county breed of hogs, I 
send you these opinions as the best that I am 
able to give. Ag farback asI can recollect, be- 
tween thirty and forty years, the pigs were 
what we would now call indifferent—hardly 
any two farmers had pigs that looked alike, 
Some run very much to short ears and legs ; 
others were diminutive in size ; while others 
again filled up the intermediate places.— 
While this state of things existed, the Berk- 
shires were introduced; a square built, round 
body, but lacking depth over the shoulder, 
and withal a black pig. Chester county had 
set her eye on a white pig—and a white pig 
she must and would have, Accordingly, some 
of the older farmers began to pay more at- 
tention to the old stock ; they hunted the 
best they could find to cross their stock ‘with, 
and the. change for the better was soon a 
marked one—better feed was given and more 
of it, which was a great help to his better de- 
velopment. The great rapidity with which 
the pig reproduces his stock, still kept the 
change in every one’s recollection. The 
shape and color were the great changes per- 
ceptible ; while you would find a great di- 
versity in the skin—some thick and hard, 
others of the same lot would be thin and 
pliable ; better shelter was given them, 

and the thick skin has generally given way for 
a thin, And the similarity is now so great, 
that if you go to a farmer and view his pigs, 
you may‘take them as asample of all the differ- 
ent lots in the neighborhood that receive the 
same care, The characteristics of this breed 
as we may find it, are perfectly white hair, thin 
skin, square build, small head, a fair proper- 
tioned snout, deep sides, allowing large quar- 

_ ters, and great depth over the shoulders, small 
ears standing erect while young, but drooping 
after six or seven months. ‘The weight varies 
according to his keep—if. well kept he will 
average a pound a day for nearly two years, 
if not longer. Theyjmay be made to exceed 
this, and it has been done, but not generally 
—nor do we always reach it, as alldo not 
feed alike, .< 

They have been made to weigh over nine 

hundredjbut I do not recollect their age.— 
There;was great care taken to keep from 
breeding in-and-in, in prefecting this breed, 
which has long been known to have a dete- 
riorating effect, We consider the above name 
justly given and justly deserved, and so satis- 
fied are we that the above is the true origin 
of the Chester breed, that weconsider we have 
a fair sample of the same breed on hand— 
although we do not recollect of having 
changed our stock but once for the lasttwen- 
ty-six years. By continually crossing with 
st Bpennerh we consider we have the same 
stock. 
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Ghe Honsehola. 


She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
étteth not the bread of idleness."—PROVERBS. 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS, 








THE CASCADE, 


All the day long, 

With a ceaseless song, 

And the whole night through, 

Down its path of. blue, 
A cascade falls over rocky walls, 
In a far-off wood, where the giant trees 
Wrestle alone with the passing breeze, 
‘Where never a banner has floated high, 
Or a glittering spire looked up to the sky. 
There.the sunlight softly flickers down, 
Through the summers green and the autumns brown, 
And the cold, bright light of the winter night, 
And the tender sheen of the spring-time green, 
In changeful beanty glow and fall 
‘Where the cascade sings o’er its rocky wall. 


But the rocks are chill 
+ As the cascade still 

Pours the full tide of her passionate song, 
Whether of sadness, grief or wrong, 
Into her own cold breast of stone; 
And the murmurs low, and the saddening moan 
That echo back from that dark abyss 
The cry of the Spirit's loneliness, 
Are measured over with weary pain 
And poured on her rocky heart again; 
While a misty cloud, like a cold white shroud, 
Is gathered close o’er her troubled breast 
To hide the passions that will not rest. 


Like the eascade lone, 

With its wall of stone, 

Is the ceaseless strife 

Of my hidden life, 
For coldly the stream of my being falls 
Over life’s chill and flinty walls, 
And the moan of my spirit’s loneliness 
Comes.ever up from the dark abyss. 
I press it back with a cry of pain, 
But it springs to my sealed lips again, 
And again is dashed to the heart below 
‘Where the wild and passionate waters flow, 
And I draw a cloud, like a cold white shroud, 
Between the world and my weary breast, 
And long for a night of eternal rest. 





Jack Granger. 

“ Anybody might know by the looks of the 
yard and garden here that there is neither cul- 
tivation nor refinement to be found within, 
and I would as soon go to the poorhouse to 
look for a wife of taste as to think of finding 
one in such a place.” . 

These words were spoken by a young gen- 
tleman whose dainty dress, delicate hands and 
theatrical air proved him to be one of the 
species known as city beaux, and his compan- 
ion, an elegantly made-up young lady of 
flouncss, ringlets, rouge and plumes, cast up 
her eyes in astonishment ‘at the wisdom of 
his remark, and then turned them upon him 
with an expression that said very plainly,” I 
admire your penetration, and am grateful in 


anticipation for the preference I hope you 


will give to me.” 

Just then, a face was seen at the window of 
the house they were passing; a young, fair 
face, and Miss Belle gave her plumed head a 
little scornful toss, and wondered why Mr. 
Beau should be driving so slowly past this 
forlorn-looking place. Whereupon Mr. 
Beau gave free rein to his horse, and the for- 
lorn-looking place and the wistful face at 
the window were soon out of their sight, and 
out of their thoughts. sa 

Mabel Brownell’s face looked sad and wist- 
ful ‘enough that bright’ spring day, as she 
stood at the window gazing on the dreary 
prospect around her home. ‘The house was 


‘situated in a charming spot, the ‘former pro- 


priétor and builder having evidently been a 
man of taste not only in selecting a locality 
the most sightly on his farm, but’ also one 
well sheltered from east, west and north winds 
by fine old forest trees, the ‘stumps only of 
which weré now to be seen, and facing a sunty 
sloping lawn on the south.’ This’ lawn had 
been partly enclosed by’ a neat white paling, 
but, the former owner dying before it was 
finished, and the property ‘falling into’the 
hands of Mr. Brownell, the ‘enclosure ‘was 
completed by a rough'log: and rail-fence, and 
_the grassy area within was devoted toa hog and 
calf pasture. It was over thir plat of ground 
that Mabel was looking, and it’ was for the 
‘ ptokefi'shrubbery, eaten to: the ground; ind 
the flowérs rooted from their beds, that her 
tears were gathering, 

The Browrills hadtaken possession of the 
plaee fa the fall,'atid Mae) and her mother 
had been congratulating tremselves on find- 
ing so many beautiful shrubs md rodts df per- 
ennial flowers already planted akog the walks 

~ of the little front lawn ; they had taked of ad- 
ditions and’ improvements they woud make 
in the ‘spring, and built many flowery castles 
in anticipation, But the’ thrifty Mr. Brown. 
ell and his sons thought it a shame to have yo 
much sweet grass and clover growing for 


nothing; it was the most convenient placo 


on the farm to keep the: calves. and pigs; 
what signified a few roots and little sticks of 
bushes when they ‘were in the way of man’s 


convenience or of the comfort of: his: frolic- 


‘enlves and'pige? Nothing ofcourse. 
And ‘to the calved and pigs Went in, and'shtubs 


| and flowers and pleasant hopes of mother and 
daughter were all destroyed together. The 
great trees had been cut down to give fre cir- 
culation to the air, and make it more healthy. 
The father and boys were driving men; they 
meant to make the most of their time in get- 
ting in large fields of spring crops, and had 
no time to mend up the garden fence, so the 
digging and pruning there mostly devolved 
upon the pigs and calves aforesaid, who had 
tolerable free access to it through wide open- 
ings in the fence. Altogether, the prospect 
looked so dreary to poor Mabel, that after a 
few tears had fallen down her cheeks, she 
turned from the window and tried to forget 
her disappointments in preparing dinner for 
her hard-working father and brothers. 

But another pair of eyes, unseen by Mabel, 
were looking at her, and other ears than 
those of Miss Belle had heard the unjust re- 
mark of the fastidious beau. A pair of stout 
fists were shaken defiantly at Mr. Beau's 
back, and a voice muttered some very em- 
phatic words, but they were drowned by the 
rattle of the carriage wheels as the self.satis- 
fied couple drove past. Jack Granger was 
in the barn yard loading a wagon with ma- 
nure. He was Mr. Brownell’s hired man; a 
sturdy, silent, hard-working man he was, nev- 
er intruding his advice upon his employer, or 
questioning in any way the policy of his meas- 
ures, but performing without word or com- 
ment the task set before him. He had been 
working for Mr. Brownell all winter; his 
strong hands had swung the axe with relent- 
less force into the very hearts of those stately 
old trees, and when they had fallen he had 
helped to. cleave the rails from their trunks 
and lay them in zigzag form to make a calf 
pasture of that pretty lawn. Ifa feeling of 
regret or compunction crossed his mind no 
one ever knew of it. Perhapsif his employer 
had bid him tear down the walls and roof that 
sheltered his family, and turn them from their 
beds in a winter midnight, he would have 
obeyed with the same stoical indifference.— 
It was never known uf Jack to be surprised 
at any event, however unexpected, or to be 
moved to any expression of interest in what 
was going on around him. But these care- 
less words of Mr. Beau had jarred a chord 
in his rough bosom that had never been 
touched before. He dropped the heavy fork 
he had been wielding, shook his clenched 
fists, and muttered unintelligible words. He 
could see Mabel from where he stood, but he 
knew she was not looking at him, or thinking 
of him either, and, for the first time in his 
life forgetful of the task before him, he stood 
gazing on that gentle face at the window.— 
Long: .after it had turned away, he saw 
it, as if it Were there'still, and still those taunt- 
ing words were ringing in his ears, “ No culti- 
vation or refinement to be found withir.” 
“Tt is a base falsehood and spoken by. av 
ignorant puppy,” he said to himselft “ but J, 
great, ugly heathen that I am, have helped 
to bring this reproach upon her, and, so belp 
me Heaven as I help myself and her, I'll take 
it away again, and give months of sunsiine 
to her sweet face for every tear she has shed.” 
Jack had a harder task before him than 
he anticipated. In the first place it was not 
easy for him to come’ out of his silent Self, to 
manifest an interest in any. of the farm ar- 
rangements, and in the next. place, to. accom- 
plish what he wished, he' would havé to‘ work 
diréetly against’ Mr. Brownell’s plans, and 
eT sik he had been half the Pike do- 
ing. He thought it all. over while he was 
loading the wagon, trying to ley out some 
‘plan of operations, to think of some place to 
begin at, something he might do to start the 
work of reform, for, thought he, the begin- 
ning will be the worst of it, but once let me 
get fairly started and I shall take all with 
me! ° With this conclusion to his soliloquy he 
gave the last fork full most energetic toss 
to the top of the load, and started his team off 


{towards the field, He had to pass by both 


‘the lawn and garden on the way, and seeing 
the pigs busily rooting over a bed of pinks in 


| the, latter, he could not. resist the impulse 


to pick up the first stone in his way and hurl 
it at them, though at any other time they 
might have rooted the house down and he 
would not have noticed it unless told to:do'so. 
Mabel saw this act.from the kitchen door 
where she was standing. It was like an omen 
of better things, 

“ Mother,” she said, “I think if father would 
consent to let. Mr. Granger help me, even for 


| half an hour each day, we might save much 


of the garden yet. It is not all destroyed, and 
I think Jack would be willing, for I saw him 
throw a stone at the pigs just now to drive 
them out, and I do not believe he is as thought- 
less about such things as he seems, for he 
looked as though he could have killed them 
| for, the migchief they were doing.” 3 
_, “T.donot know,” sighed tho mother, “ Your 





father and brothers have very little care about: 


such things, and I think Jack Granger-has less 
though he is an excellent hired man, and 
your father values him highly for his industry 
and faithfulness. I hardly think it will be 
worth while to try{to do much with the gar. 
den now. It would be labor in vain for you 
and me, and we have so much to do in the 
house we shall have little time for out door 
work.” 

Mabel said no more, but all the time she 
was getting dinner, she was studying how she 
might break the subject to Jack Granger, for 


after dinner, she was a little surprised to see 
Mr. Granger walking slowly down beside the 
broken fence between the garden and the 
yard, instead of going to the barn to take his 
nooning, as was his usual custom. Her fa- 
ther and brothers were lounging their hour 
on the back porch, opposite the door that 
led out to the garden. Jack carefully recon- 
noitered the whole ground, walked twice 
around the garden, and once around the 
lawn, and then got upon the fence near the 
road, where he sat till it was time to go to 
work. 

The next day immediately after dinner a 

vigorous pounding was heard in the direction 
of the garden. Mr. Brownell and the boys 
started to see what was going on. 
“It is only Mr. Granger driving stakes to 
mend up the garden fence to keep the pigs 
out,” said Mabel, who hal been watching his 
movements with much interest. 

“He is fooling away his time,” remarked 
one of the boys, returning to the bench where 
he had been lying. 

“He had better be resting for the after- 


again into the great am chair in which he 
always took his nooning. 

So Jack worked on urdisturbed, and Mabel 
watched him eagerly from the kitchen win- 
dow. He was ready to go to work with the 
others when their hour was up, and, as there 
was no abatement in his energy, nothing was 
said about the garden work. The next day 
he was there again. 

“ What has got into Jack?” exclaimed Mr. 
Brownell. 

“T guess Mabel has been coaxing him to 
save some of her posies,” said one of the 
boys. “It’s a kind of work such a glum fel- 


witbout somebody asked him to do so.” 

Mabel was called and questioned, but prov- 
ed herself innocent of any. knowledge of 
Jack’s intentions or the incentives to the 
work. 
| “ Well,” said Mr. Brownell, “so long as it 
don’t interfere with the time I pay him for, I 
don’t care if he does help you and your moth- 
er so that you can raise something in the gar- 
den. But I can’t have my time spent in such 
tinkering.” 

Mabel longed to run down into the garden 
and thank Jack for what he was doing, and 
ask him how he came to think of it, but he 
had always been so silent and so shy of her 
that she hardly knew how to venture on such 
freedom. Jack was in pretty much the same 
predicament with regard to Mabel. His nat- 
ural reserve had always been a barrier to any 
sociability between them, and it was hard for 
him to break over it, though he longed to ask 
her what her wishes were with regard to the 
planning’ and planting of the garden. He 
knew well enough she was pleased with what he 
had undertaken, for there was not an expression 
on her lovely face that he did not mark and 
study its meaning. But to speak with her on 
familiar terms, 10 ask her questions, and have 
her lookin his face and answer them, was 
‘something that silent Jack Granger was hard- 
ly prepared for. Day after day he spent his 
half hour after dinner working at the ‘broken 
fence, wondering how it would come about 
that the’ first words should be spoken that 
would: break the silence between himself and 
Mabel. She, dear girl, was anxious too, and 
wondering what would be the next step after 


would. Jacky go.-back to his)lonely noon- 
ings in the barn again? It was done at last, 
and Mabel knew it as soon as Jack did, so in- 
tently had she watched every stroke and the 
laying on of every board. She saw him turn 
and look around over the despoiled beds, then 
walk a few steps towards the gate and stop 
again as if irresolute or doubtful what to do 
next. Timidity could keep her back no lon- 
ger. In @ montent she was at the gate. 
“Mr. Granger,” she said, “J have come to 
thank you for this work, and to ask you, now 
that the fence is done, if you can give mea 
half hour’s ‘help once in a while til! we get 
this garden into order again? I shall only want 





she felt that she would be more successful to- 
goto him personally than to ask her father’s 
interference. As she was washing the dishes |: 


noon’s work,” said the father as he sank back |: 


low a3 he is would not be apt to think of! 


Would you be willing to help me for a little 
while?” 


“All your life time, Miss Mabel!” blun- 
dered out Jack, whose face had been chang- 
ing color with almost every word she spoke, 
and now turned terribly white through the 
bronze tinge that the sunshine and south 
winds had given it. 


“O, it will not take as long as that, I 
hope,” said ‘Mabel, trying not to notice his 
embarrassment; and then she began telling 
him where the walks should be, and how the 
beds should be planned, and what should be 
planted. 

This. was a most. auspicious beginning for 
the great reform Jack had promised himself 
to bring about. He was fairly started now, 
and, as he had said he should, took all with 
him as he-went. It is true, it took time to 
do it, but in three years, industry and patient 
perseverance had wrought a wonderful change 
in the Brownell farm. There was not 
@ more luxuriant garden for miles around, 
and as for the lawn with its velvet grass and 
pretty shrubbery, you would not have be- 
lieved thata pig or calf had ever dreamed of 
rooting or browsing within its limits, 

Mr. Brownell did not object to this revolu- 
tionizing so long as it did not interfere with 
the regular form work, and, somehow, inexpli- 
cably to themselves, the boys were gradually 
drawn into the schemes for improvement 
which their sister and Mr. Granger were car- 
rying on so vigorously, yet quietly. And 
when they came to see the advantage of the 
change, they were sensible enough to acknowl- 
edge the pleasure they derived from it. They 
had not thought such things could be at- 
tended to without great loss of time and out- 
lay of money, which their father said they 
could not afford. They found, however, that 
the field crops throve and yielded quite as 
bountifally while the garden bloomed and 
gave them its fruits in their season, as they 
did when it was laid waste and desolate; and 
also that the calves in the brook pasture be- 
yond the barn, and the pigs in the spring lot 
adjoining, grew and throve even better than 
they had done when kept browsing on rose 
bushes, rooting up pinks, and bleating and 
squealing around the door steps, 

But of all. the changes whose beginning 
might be traced back to that careless remark 
of the city beau, none were so great, so en- 
tire, as that which came over Jack Granger. 
It was as if he was under the spell of some 
wonderful magician, And we believe he was. 
At any rate, the old spell of silence and so- 
cial indifference was completely broken.— 
What magic he and Mabel studied together 
in the garden and on the lawn may never 
be known, but a few facts that came to light 
about him may as well be told.. They were 
these: He was a Connecticut farmer’s son, 
had been brought up to hard work, but 
well educated, and, after attaining his ma- 
jority, had taught school a year, and then 
came tothe west, as he said, with the deter- 
mination to make a fortune. He knew no 
other way to get. it than by hard work, and 
to work he went. He had been in this neigh- 
borhood one year before Mr, Brownell came, 
and had set his mind on having the farm ad- 
joining the one now owned by. that gentle- 
man. Mr. Brownell was shrewd enough to 
see that he was a good hand, offered him 
high wages to help get his new farm under 
way, and engaged him for a year. He'stay- 
ed till he earned enough to make a good 
payment on his own farm, and won Mabel 
too, to go and help him make a home up- 
onit. — 

“But why were you always so silent?” ask- 
ed Mabel one day when they were speaking 
of their early acquaintance, “and how came 
you by such a name as Jack? You should 
have taught people to call you John from the 
first.” 

“My business in the first place, was to 
work and not to talk, In the next place, 
my name is neither Jack nor John, but, 
simply James, Some one saw my trunk 
marked. J. Granger, and gave me the name of 


the fence was done, or would that be all, and} Jack, which I never took the trouble to con- 


tradict. You loved me first as Jack Granger, 
Mabel; do you think you can love James as 
well?” ; 

. Reader, we should like to take a drive with 
you, over the road where we first saw Mr, 
Beau and Miss Belle, and show you the hand- 
some grounds and residence of James Granger, 
Esq., and perhaps we will at some future day. 





Old Fashioned Girls.—We believe, says an ex 
change, in old fashioned girls—never could ad- 
mire @ wasp waist ora sickly face. ‘There are 
i two styles of beauty which we cannot appreciate. 
One is the fragile, pale faced, hysterical girl, who 
eats chalk, drinks vinegar and poultices her hands; 
and the other is the cross, red’ faced, plethorie¢ 
creature, who drinks beer and talks vulgarly; to 








The Starved Children, 


From “ Lost and Found,” 8. B. Halliday, Miss 
. B ion, 
the New York Home ofthe Friendles. 


The winter of 1856-7 will always be re- 
membered by the present generation as THE 
cold winter! When a boy, no matter how 
much it appeared like snowing at once, if the 
weather was very cold we always understood 
that it must moderate, before it could snow. 
Yet it was not so in the winter referred t0.— 
As we pass along, the snow is falling so fast, 
it is impossible through the flakey vail to 
tell whether the walker on the opposite side 
of the street is white or black, and yet the 
thermometer marks below zero, 

With heavy overcoat and comforter, we 
must move rapidly to be at all comfortable, 
The snow did not wait that morning for any 
moderation, but came down as if ina hurry 
to reach its destination. 

I started early from my own comfortable 
home, to seek some less favored pensioner of 
the Divine bounty, and had walked more 
than two miles, when I perceived in front of 
a building the Almshouse cart, or, as it is 
quite frequently termed, the “Black Maria,” 
Two men were engaged in lifting something 
into the wagon, that through the thickly-fall- 
ing storm looked very like a bale of rags 
loosely tied, sagging in the centre, either end 
being somewhat elevated; but as I drew 
quite near, I found it was a woman, whom 
they lifted in and laid on the bottom of the 
cart. She seemed perfeetly lifeless; not a 
sound escaped her lips, nor was any appear- 
unce of life discernable ; and as the door of 
the cart was closed and bolted, the men said 
“ she was frozen, and they were taking her to 
Bellevue Hospital,” ’ 
After they had driven away, I entered the 
house, and in an upper room I found four 
children in great trouble, crying and seeming- 
ly overwhelmed with sorrow. Three of the 
children were girls, aged about eight, ten, 
and twelve years. They were standing in a 
row, leaning against the wall, the oldest 
holding in her arms a little boy eighteen 
months old. 

She immediately appealed to me in the 
most piteous tones : “Oh, mister, please let. 
the baby go with mother, wont you? Do, 
sir. If you will let the baby go with mother, 
you may do what you please with us; do let 
the baby go with mother. If you don’t he 
will die, for he has never learned to eat !” 
“Your mother cannot take care of herself, 
much less of the baby ; but we will take you 
where you shall have all you want to eat, and 
clothes to make you warm, with friends who 
will be kind to you, and some one to teach 
the baby to eat.” 

This seemed to be a great relief to them. 
Their cries immediately ceased, and tears. 
stopped flowing. 

The condition of these children defies de- 
scription. For thirty years I have been fae 
miliar with poverty intemperance, and crime, 
in their various developments ; but had nev- 
er before met with such an utterly wretched 
group. Their clothes and persons were foul 
with dirt, and alive with vermin ; their heads 
covered with ulcers ; and sorrow and suffer- 
in had made such a mark upon their faces, as 
I never saw on any other face. 

Obtaining a coach, I had them conveyed 
to the photographers, where they were photo- 
graphed as we found them, and in the same 
condition they were taken to the Home for 
the Friendless. Some of the ladies, who had 
been connected with the institution for many 
years, said on our entering, “ We have never 
seen this equalled.” 

The poor children appeared so nearly 
starved, that without waiting to wash them 
or change their garments, they were allowed 
immediately to sit down to the table. 

We have been hungry, and have seen 
others that were hungry eat; but starved 
ones we never saw eat before. They ate, and 
ate, until I began to be alarmed lest they 
should injure themselves by the quantity of 
food they were devouring. The babe had an 
old horse-blanket wrapped around its shoul- 
ders, appearing very much as if it had passed 
through two or three winter campaigns in 
the stable of some not over-clean hostler ; and 
it looked quite as well as the clothing on all of 
them, that when stripped from them was but 
a pile of “ locomotive rags,’ which was carried 
out with the tongs and burned. After a tho- 
rough bath, and changing their rags for nice 
clean garments, their appearance was won- 
derfully altered ; but for many days their 
countenances. were heavy at times, and for 
weeks the sunshine of hope was not.always 
on their faeces. 

We found that the father of these children 
had been dead for some time ; that the mo- 
ther, a wretched, intemperate creature, had 
kept the children begging on the streets; and 
in this way was obtained what food they had, 
while the money which they received suppli- 
ed the miserable mother with rum. When 
the children came in from their begging ex- 
cursions, the money they had collected would 





for the planting and weeding I can do myself 


mit a string in ter middle.” 


be at once expended for rum, the mother con- 
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tinuing to drink until the supply was exhaust- 
ed, and when grossly. intoxicated would at- 
tempt to drive the children into the street to 
beg again ; the children not obeying readily, 
the beastly creature would attempt to coerce 
them, when they would creep under the bed, 
behind a large box. To drive them out, their 
mother would seize the poker from the stove, 
and, too drunk to know better, would pound 
on the box instead of the heads of the child- 
ren, 

From the education they had received, the 
example set them, and all the influences to 
which they had been subjected, we appre- 
hended only a sorrowful development in their 
new home and surroundings, In this, how- 
ever, we were pleasantly disappointed, it being 
the testimony of those under whose supervision 
they came, that their conduct was almost en- 
tirely unexceptionable; and no rebuke to 
either, I think, was ever administered while 
they remained at the Home. 

They were active, apt, obedient, and affec- 
tionate. Before the close of the third day 
the older child threw her arms around the 
neck of the matron, exclaiming: “O, how I 
wish there was something I could do to pay 
you for all you are doing for us; but I can 
not do anything even to help to pay for our 
board; I am so glad we are in this beautiful 
place.” 

No group of children could seemingly do 
more to repay attentions bestowed than they 
did, by their strict adherence to the wishes of 
their friends, and their manifest gratitude and 
affection. 

Three months had elapsed since their re- 
ception at the Home; the babe a wretchedly 
diseased little thing,yet a most patient little suf- 
erer, had died; and the condition of the sisters 
had improved so much, that we took them to 
have their photographs taken again; wishing to 
have the two, to show the effects produced by 
so brief a period of kind, generous treatment. 
There could not well be a greater contrast 
than these two set of faces show. .No one 
could conceive that they were designed to re- 
present, and really were the same persons, 
and that three months had sufficed to work 
the marvellous change. The terrible scowl, 
which hunger, frost, and vermin had ground 
into the very flesh, was gone, and their coun 
tenances were radiant with health and hope. 
Homes for the three were provided in excel- 
lent families, not distant from each other, in 
the West. 

Soon after I had taken the children to the 
Home, I attempted to trace the mother ; in- 
quiring at the hospital, and examining the 
books, I could not find that she had ever been 
received there, and stating the. circumstances 
to the clerk he said “she had probably died 
in the cart on her way up, and been carried 
directly to Potters-Field and buried.” More 
than a year after this she made her appear 
ance at the Home, inquiring for her children; 
but the ladies who saw her gave her no satis- 
faction in regard to them. She called again 
in a few weeks, wearing all the appearance of 
debauchery. She insisted upon having her 
children; I asked why she wanted her 
children; she did not take care of them 
when they were with her; that we had taken 
them to save them from starvation. “Oh,” 
she replied, “what can I do without my 
children, nobody will give me anything if I 
have no children.” 

I dismissed her with the assurance that her 
children were well provided for; and that 
she could call occasionally and ascertain how 
they were; but she could not have them,nor 
could she know where they were. Since 
then we have not been troubled with her 
calls, and for twelve months she has not been 
seen. 

It appears that instead of being dead, she 
was only dead drunk when lifted into the 
“Black Maria ;” and the shaking up she had 
in it, combined with the cold, had restored 
her to consciousness, and she had been sent 
over to the workhouse on the island, instead 
of being left at the hospital; she had been 
several times dismissed from the workhouse ; 
but only, by her intemperance, to be recom- 
mitted. She did not appear. to have the 
least affection for her children, and the only 
reason why she desired to have them with her 
was that she could beg through them; and 
her case is only an illustration of thousands 
in this city. 

Passing through the streets of a beautiful 
town in northern Illinois, a few months since, 
I discovered the oldest of these sisters en- 
gaged in sweeping about the door of the 
house where she resided; and it was worth go- 
ing a great ways to have seen her face and eyes 
when she recognized me. The next younger 
sister is with a family of :piety, intelligence, 
and wealth, in the same pleasant. town. She 
is'a beautifal child, and the éxeellent family 
with whom she.is prize her veryhighly. The 
daughters, young ladies, have a great deal of 
affection for her.,.The father, said, to me, 
“ We got pay for all we do for M-—+-.as: we 
go along; ehe is 0 affectionate, obedient, and 
kind, it well repays us, And her moral’ and 
intellectual developments: are such that: we 


are willing and mean to spare no pains to fit 
her for a useful and honorable position.” 

It was a great satisfaction to meet these 
dear children once more; and especially to 
perceive the great change since my _ first 
acquaintance with them. The sad zace of 
M—— as I found her I shall probably never 
forget ; and as I saw her in the parlor of the 
mansion where she now dwells, sharing in 
the affections of that excellent family, and in 
the elegancies of wealth and Christian refine- 
ment, I felt “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
My heart, too, warmed toward that dear 
family that were acting with such noble mu- 
nificence toward a child whose utter desola- 
tion they so well understood ; verily they shall 
have their reward. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
disciples, ye have done it unto me.” 








Household Varieties. 


LOVE. 
O! censure not the heart that loves, 
However strange a choice we see; 
Each gentle spirit knows its mate, 
Tho’ hid from us the tie may be! 


When mortals meet, their spirits hold 
Communion, in the silent air: 

And trust, and doubt, and love, and hate, 
Invisibly are wakened there! 


O! let them freely love that can! 
Our mortal loves will soon be o’er, 

We cannot know what earthly bliss 
Survives—upon a heavenly shore! 


Full many a fragile, tender joy, 
Was made for this poor world alone; 
And whether found, or failed of, here, 
In after-life will ne’er be known! 

Home Reading.—One of the most pleasant and 
noble duties of the head of the family is to fur- 
nish its members with good reading. Inthe times 
which are passed it was considered enough to 
clothe and feed and shelter a family. That was 
the sum of parental duty. But lately it has been 
found out that wives and children have minds; 
and soit has become a necessity to educate the 
children and furnish reading for the whole house- 
hold. It has been found out that the miud wants 
its feed as well as the body, and that it wants to 
be sheltered from the pitiless storms of error and 
vice by the guarding and friendly roof of intelli- 
gence and virtue. 

Anignorant family in our day is an antiquated 
institution. It smells of the musty past. Itisa 
dark spot which the light of the modern sun of 
intelligence has not yet reached. 

Let good reading go into a home and the very 
atmosphere of that home changes, It becomes 
clearer, purer, more cheerful, healthful and happy. 
The boys begin to grow ambitious, to talk about 
men, places principles, books, the past and the 
future. The girls begin to feel a new life opening 
to them of knowledge, duty and love. They 
see new fields of usefulness and pleasure. And so 
the family changes, and out from its number will 
go intelligent men and women to fill honorable 
places and be useful membersof community. Let 
the torch of intelligence be lit in every household. 
Let the young and old vie with each other in in- 
troducing new and useful topics of investigation 
and in cherishing a love of reading, study and im- 
provement.— Valley Farmer. 

Miss Martineau on Cookery.—What is to be 
done for cooking does not come by nature, nor 
even ordering a table by observation. The art 
must be learnt, like other arts, by proper instruc- 
tion. We want, and we must have, schools of do- 
mestic management. now that every home is not 
such aschool. Mothers can, at least, teach their 
daughters to know one sort of meat from another, 
and one joint from another, and, in a rougher or 
more thorough way, what to order in the every 
day way and for guests. Thus much, then, every 
girl should know, from childhood upward. A lit- 
tle practice of observation in the markets would 
soon teach a willing learner to distinguish prime 
articles from inferior kinds, and to know what 
fish, flesh, fowl, and fruits are in season every 
month in the year. We have seen ladies buying 
pork under a sweltering summer sun, and inquir- 
ing for geese in January and July, and taking up 
with skinny rabbits in May, and letting the season 
of mackerel, herrings, salmon, and all manner of 
fish pass over unused. 

Duty.—How often hast thou found thyself at the 
entrance into a duty becalmed, as a ship which at 
first setting sail hath hardly wind to swell its 
sails, while under the shore and shadow of the 
trees, but meets a fresh gale of wind when got 
into the opensea? Yea, didst thou never launch 
out to duty as the] apostles to sea—with the wind 
in thy face, as if the Spirit of God, instead of 
helping thee on, meant to drive thee back, and 
yet hast found Christ walking to thee before the 
duty was done, and a prosperous voyage made of 
it at last? Abraham saw not the ram which God 
had provided for his sacrifice till he was in the 
mount. In the mount of prayer God is seen,even 
when the Christian does go up the hill toward 
duty with a heavy heart, because he can as yet 
have nosight of him. Turn not, therefore, back, 
but go on with courage—he may be nearer than 
thou thinkest. “In thatsame hour,” saith Christ, 
“it shall be given unto you.” 

jar Did you ever know of such a mechanical 
genus as. my son?” said an old lady, “He has 
made a fiddle all out of his own head, and he has 
wood enough for another.” 








Household Recipes. 


Making Seap, 

Any kind of waste grease, scraps or bones, 
whether they contain marrow or not, are a benefit 
in making soap. It should be made before the 
flies and worms get to the grease. 

The leach should be placed upon blocks, and.a 
wide board placed under it, slanting a little at one 
end, If abarrelis taken that has one head in it, 
Make an auger hole toward one side in the bot- 
tom, for the lye to run through, and turn that side 
toward the slanting end of the board. Place 





sme small sticks in.varions directions'in thé 
bottom. of the leach, and cover: them with straw 


If the ashes used are not quite strong enough, 
put some lime in the bottom before-putting in the 
ashes. Ashes from maple or elm wood are much- 
better for soap than beech, or any light woods. If 
the leach is not immediately wanted the ashes may 
be added from time to time, as they are collected, 
which saves time and labor in handling them.— 
Saturate the ashes with water any time after the 
leach becomes full. When ready to make soap, 
heat water and pour on till the lye rans, as much 
as is. wanted, or until it appears of sufficient 
strength, 

Put all the grease, bones, &c, in an iron kettle, 
which place over the fire, and add sufficient lye to 
cover; then boil until it appears soapy, before 
adding more lye. Then add lye, and keep boil- 
ing gradually, adding more lye to prevent boiling 
over. When sufficiently thick, which may be de- 
termined by taking out a little and cooling it, re- 
move from the fire and let it cool, and yoursoap is 
made. 

If the lye used is too weak to make thick soap, 
it may be made thick by dissolving two or three 
pounds of salsoda to a barrel of soap, and stirring 
it. in the soap while itis warm, I nave thickened 
very thin soap in this way, when my lye was too 
weak to make thick soap. White clothes will wash 
easier with such soap,than if salsoda were not 
added, 

Hard soap may be made by adding a peck or 
more of salt to soft soap, and letting it boil till it 
begins to rise thick atthe top. Let it stand over 
night to cocl, and cut in squares or bars, then 
place it on boards in a dry place, until it dries suf- 
ficiently, This ma & light colored soap.— 
Rosin added with thesalt makes it yellow.—H. in 
Rural American. | 


To make Pickles Green, 

Line the bottom of your kettle with green cab- 
bage leaves, put in your pickles, and as much vin- 
egar and water, mi in equal quantities, as will 
cover them. Puta layer of cabbage leaves on the 
top. Hang them over a slow fire; let the water 
get hot, but do not allow them to simmer, as that 
would soften them, , When they are perfectly 
green, take them outjand let them drain. Wipe 
them dry, put them io jars with some allspice, 
cloves, and a few small onions, or cloves or garlic. 
A piece of alum in egch jar will keep them firm. 
Cover your pickles with the best cider vinegar, 
tie them close and keep them ina cool, dry place. 
By adding one tablegpoonful of sugar, it will be 
found a great improvement. 





For Our Young Friends. 


ee 





A Riddle. 

The following riddi¢ is from the Boston Tran- 
script. We will next week publish the solution as 
given by a correspondent of that paper: 

An ornament Queen wore, 

A volume of the griefs.she bore— 

A kind of net, and what, I own, 

Queen Mary was not when alone; 

A soldier of the olden time,— 
Scotland’s chief town, a place where crime 
Hath expiated been, if true 

What my last word conveys to you, 
These words discovered, )rightly view 
The initials and the finals too: 
The first will show a well-known place,. 
Where passed a scene of dire disgrace, 
The last.an actor in that scene;, 
Connected both with Scotia’s Queen, 





Answer to Miscellaneous Dnigma of last wek: 
WILLIAM Hargis CrawForp of Georgia. 








GROVER & BAKER’S — 
CELEBRATED 


For Satrin Detroit at Wholesale and Retail, at Pub- 
lisher’s Prices, by WM. B, HOWE. 
Now Rrapy—Single copies sent by mail, post paid, for 
Twenty-five cen Dozen Co t«paid, 
for Two Dollars. “Agents Wanted. ty eee 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
Annual. Register of Rural Affairs, 
FOR 1860, : 
tae SIXTH NUMBER of this work is now ready. 
and presents features of no less attractiveness and 
value than its predecessors. The following abstract of 
its contents, together with the fact that they are In.vs- 
TRATED by no less than. ONE HunpRED AND SEVENTY- 
EiGuT ENGRAVINGS, will afford better evidence of this 
than anything the Publishers can say. 
1, ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Turery-Stx ENeRa- 


VINGS. 

IL. peace Et ak a thor tag Encaa- 
VIN ght nal Designs. ge8 

ie This is a chapter which will prove, servicable es 

pee lly to those who wish suggestions as to neat and 

nexpensive structures for practical purposes, which with 

some taste and considerable extent of accommodations 

combine great convenience of interior arrangement, 

Ill, HEDGES—Tirreen Exaravines. 


IVY. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Frrrsen Ex- 
GEAVINGS. 


V. FARM GATES={Frrrren ENGRAVINGS. 
VI. BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-FivE ENGRA- 


VINGS, 

VII. IMPLEMENTS OF. TILLAGE— TwentyeonE 
NGRAVINGS, 

VIL OTHER NEW, IMPLEMENTS—Six Encra- 


VINGS. 
IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT OULTURE—Seven En- 
GRAVINGS. 
X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 
XI. RURAL MISCELLANY—Twetvs ENGRAVINGS. | 
This, pigcodce, by the usual Calendar pages and Astro- 
homlcal Calculations, forms a book which is certainly 
cheap atits retail price, while the Publishers, in order 
to promote its extensive circulation, are prepared to 
offer the most liberal Terms for its introduction in 
quantities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, Nut- 
serymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or pw 
who take an interest in the dissemination of useful read; 
ing, and in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 
ddress all orders or inquiries to : 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Albany, N. Y. 
WHO ALSO PUBLISH 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A weekly Journal 


for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. Two, 
ollars a 


D years and 
THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly— Fifty Cents a year. 
SAMPLE COPIES 
Of these Journals sent free to all applicants. 46-2nd&j 


JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
No. 93 Main Street, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
GENERAL WESTERN AGENT FOR 
HOWE’S 
Improved Standard Scales. 

STRONG & ROSS PATENTS« 
Great simplicity: Wonderful Accuracy ; 
No PIT; NO CHECK RODS; Weigh when! 
out of level; No jarring of platform affects the 
Balance; All friction received on Balls, not on 
Knife Edges; Sold Cheap and Warranted. 


All sizes shown on Store Floor. 
Scales for all uses on sale, 


HERRING’S PATENT SAFES. 


FIRE’ AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
WITH HALL’S POWDER PROOF LOCKS. 


Vault Doors, Money Boxes. 
Banx Locgs, at Makers’ Lowest Prices. 
HERRING S SAFES NEVER FAIL. 


Cast Steel Church Bells. 


FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 


Tested many years in all climates, Europe and 
America. eigh less; Better Tones; Heard 
farther; Cost'50 per cent less than Compost- 
TION Betts, which are also sold at Makers’ 
Lowest Prices. 


BELLS OF ALL SIZES, FOR ALL USES, 
THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER. AND MOWER! 


Adultman & Willer’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 
T IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
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Merchants, Rail Roads, &c., in all parts. 


First Premiums at seven State Fairs in 1858 to Howe's Scales. Used 
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495 Broadway, New York. 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 

58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati,. 
A NEW STYLE-PRICE $50. 


hand-ne 


ifshe works for one cent an howr. Send for a Circular, 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IMPROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED. 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


——ae 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 








QL. D.& MW. C. GRIGES, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Western 
New York. 


145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the 1 haa of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
resent prices we see no reason why they should not be 
round, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes, 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 

reference is emphatically accorded to the Wheeler and 
Wilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and material. During the 

resent autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In omer case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma- 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michi an, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Gincinnath, Coinage, St. Louis, Bultimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco, At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was compos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without @ dissenting voice, awarded for the Wheel- 
er & Wilson Machine, the highost only premium a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75, If these facts do not establish s 
reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Adwocate 
and Journal. 





SWEET CIDER, 


STILL CIDER,» 


S¥ OF LIME is highly recommended, 
by Prof. Horsford (see the Farmer for Noy, 5) and its 
use orsed by the usetts Agricultural Society, 
pa erventing the fermentation of Cider at any stage at 


Ww 
HIGBY & STEARNS, Dru ) Detroit,) offer th 
auouee as vo put up in bot holding sufficient f 





\y for cents each, 
rections for {ts use will sosoas it when desired, 
ddress HIGBY & STEARNS, 
36-13w ' ’ Detroit, Mich. 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES; 


This machine sews from two Spsole purchased from 
go 


the store, requiring no rewindin thread; it Hems, 
Fells, Gathers and Stitches in a pe yd style, finishing 
each seam_by its own operation, without recourse to the 


edle,asis required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 


SPARKLING OLDER;|: 


MACHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “ First Premiums” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
7ear, a8 well as formerly, are well merited, 

“A much more conclusive proof of their Surpassing | 
Excellence, isfurnished by the many Field Trials whic 
the howe hed, by FARMERS, on their own_ lands, at 
tleir own leisure, and in open competition with 


\IL other Mowing and Reaping Machines. 


In every such trial, “ THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the «ecided approbation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
‘ Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, .N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 
Grant Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the : 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
For the 


BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burrell’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also received at the 


diana State Agricultural Society's Field Trial 
“n i * First Premium, 


Trumbull county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, Ohlo, First Premium, 
Alban: county, New York, First Premium, 
Queen's county, L. I., First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Summit county, Ohio, First Premium, 


And at 

MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 
besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over all 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine. 
The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultural Bocietys First Premium, 1858. 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857s 

o do do First Premium, 1858. 
Maryland State Fair, 


First Premium, 1858. 

astern Virginia State Fair, First. Premium, 1858, 
estern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858. 
And the Michigan State Agricultural Society's Fair in) 
1859, and numerous other | 


State, County and Town Awards! 


and sta 
We intend to manufacture in i 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan’ 
need—if they will let us know in’ good time’ (and 

sooner the better) how many: they will want. 2 





we 
They cannot be hurried up on short noti 


lay for them is too | d th iekee aaah 
cash outlay for them is arge and the it too 
tor ‘ us to menken a large niebae Feed hen be 


wanted. Therefore, when’ the farmer knows ‘whet he 
wants, the sooner-he gives his order, the more certsin he 








to get the right at'the right tiie. 
1s to get he Ae, LATHROP & McwAUGHTON. 
Jackson,{Oct, 1859. 42-tf 


} 
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FRUIT TREES, VINES and PLANTS. 
WILLIAM ADAIR 


Invites the attention of planters to his large and varied 
assortment of Fruit Trees, comprising nearly all the 
leoding varieties and mony of the novelties, viz.; 

APPLES, PEARS and CHERRIES, both standard 
and dwarf, PLUMS, PEAQHES, &c. 














The dwarf Pears 
are all worked on the true Angiers Quince stock, in- 
ported directly from Anger in France, 

NATIVE GRAPE VINESAll the best varieties, ine 
cluding Isabella, Cataw Concord, Diana, Delaware, 
Anna, Union Village, Hartford Prolific, Marion, Herbe- 
mont, Rebecca, Logan, &e. 
aloe pret BATES, Soe optgvaticn — elas, of 

ell Known popular var! cludin - 
nadian Chief. _ ee — 

GOOSEBERRIES—Best imported varieties. 

CORRANTS—All the best, with several that are new ; 
Fertile of Palaua, very productive, La Varsailaise, large 
as the cherry in berry, and the bunchis much larger, 
flavor better. 

RASPBERRIES—Red and Yellow Antwerp, Fastolf, 
Franconia, Allen’s, Red Prolific, Brinckle’s Orange and 
the new Marvel of four seasons, arid Belle de Fonténay, 
which produce a second ¢rop in the autumn. 

STRAWBERRIES— Wilson's Albany and Hocker, 
two of the most ge $2 per 100, $10 per 1000; also 
Longworth’s Prolific, McAyoy’s Superior, Peabody’s 
Seedling, Trollop’s Victoria, Alice Maud, Jenny Lind, 
Sir Harry, and m others, at lower rates. 

NEW. ROCHELLE or LAWTON BLACKBERRIES, 
$1 pat dor. i ‘per 100, and less by the 1000. 

HUBAR Myatt’s Linnens, $2 ber doz., $10 per 
100; Downing’s Colossal, Cahoon’s Seedling, &e: ' 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, 

European and¥ American Silver Fits, Scotch, Wey- 
mouth, and Austrian Pine, Arbor Vite, erican, Chi- 
nese, and Tartarian. Norway and American Spruce, Red 
Cedar and Hemlock, Savin, Swedish, and Irish Junipers, 
aa to 

DECIDUOUS TREES—Cypress, Horse Chestnut, 
American and European Mountain Ash, Linden, Catale 
pa, Tulip Tree, Silver Maples, Silver Abele, Euro 
Ash, New American Weeping Willow. (grafted high,) 
Old Weeping Willow, Weeping Ash, (two varieties,) &c. 

SHRUBS —Altheas Lilacs, Snowballs, Calycanthus, 
Wiegelias, White and Purple Fringe, Tree and Climbing 
Honeysuckles, Chinese Wistaria, Clematis in variety, 
Flowering Almond, Strawberry Tree, &c. 

OSES—As good an assortment as can be found any- 
where compels ng all the different varieties of Province, 
Moss, Prair e, ay rid Perpetual, Bourbon, Bengal, Tea, 
Noisette, &c. The collection is annually enriched by 
ee of the novelties from France and England. 

AHLIAS—A first class collection, Peonies, Phlox, 
Dielytra spectabilis, Herbaceous Plants, and Bulbous 
roots in endless vartoty. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS—Camelias, Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Cactus, Oleanders, Oranges, Lemons, and Figs, 
Verbenas, and other bedding plants, and in short, nearly 
everything in the trade can be furnished at as low rates 
as they can be procured at anyjrespectable establish - 
ment in the country. Address Wat. ADAIR, 

2-40 Detroit, Mich, 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 


and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics, 
Wa have for several ‘years 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 


and during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommeniifed, viz 


Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 


Morbus, ' 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 
CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


We «lo, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 
ous complaints, as offering one of the best méang for 
their cure or relief: 


Ww. Bristor, Utica, 





T. M. Hunt, A apurn, . 
J. J. Foot, Hamilton: J. Ossorn, Seneca: Fallis, 
L. Parsons; .Westfield.: L. Keiry & Co., Geneva. 

. Ware & Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan, 
A. P. Curtis, Altica. Frron & Dittayg, Syracuse 
W: Sraver & Son, Batavia. J. Owen & Co., Detroit. 
J. G. Banizer, Leroy. H. & E. Gayrorp,Cleveland 
T. Brabus, Elmira. G. Wriiarp, Ashtabula, 
A. J. Matruews, Buffalo. G: G. Ginter, Kingsville, 
L. B. Swan, Rochester.. . Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N.B. Itis particularly useful to Children whea 
Weething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Sold by Druggists generally. Prior 25 Cents. 
C. N, TUTTLE, General Agent, 
29.4m Auburn, N, Y. 


FRUITTREES. 


CULTIVATED AND FOR SALE AT THE 


Waterloo Nursery, Monroe, Mich. 
Tr SURSCRIBER having established and cultivated 
a large quantity of the best varieties of sound Graft- 

ed Fruit'Trees, of all kinds, on his Farm on Front street, 
ip fhe Citrel Monfoe, be reat a — sale on reason- 
able ter y any quantity and next spring. ~ 
All those estrous to purchase are invited to call and 
judge for themselves, ' M, FISHBURN. 

Sept. 20th, 1859. 

N. B.—Any order will be promptly attended to, and 
sent fe any station of any railroad, or els¢where. 


‘IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


BH D, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

role Game, will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit ofall kin 8, Game, Poultry, &c. 
Russell House Corner, Detroit. 43-ly 


CUT YOUR FODDER AND SAVE MONEY. 
THE CLIPPER 

WAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER. 
Took 1st Premium at the State Fair for. 1859. 

T DOES ITS WORK FASTER AND BETTER; is 
I more simple in its construction, and is sold at a lower 
price than any other Machine in market. 

It needs only to be seen and tried to be appreciated, 

Manufactured and sold b 


©, P. WOODRUFF & CO., Detroit, 
And for sale in all parts of the State. 42-3m. 


Andre Leroy’s Nurseries! 


At ANGERS, FRANWVCE, 

















TH PROPRIETOR of these Buresriog. © most ex- 
tensive in the world, has the honor to inform his nu- 
merons friends and the public that his Catalogue of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Seedlings, 
are a thei ats osal 
for the present season is now, and at their 
aD" ahee ne Pa 
AGRICULTURAL 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


ving j sd the entire stock and business of A. 
0. Haye et “AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS AND Boox- 
: yO. M, Saxton & Co,) and united the 
iness as heretofore conducted, we now 
public the most extensive assortment of 
GriovituRE, Hortiovttors, Ronar Azrr, 
6 Economy; that can be found in the worlds 
our mrpoee to Keen -commantiy on. hand & 

ly Fo 4 s thing in our line, and all orders and 
WY saresaed to us will receive prompt attention. 
jete Catalogues ef our publications, which ‘em~ 
the BrogpararoaL, Seeres and Misce,rLangrovs 
He aee formerly published by ‘Millen, Oren & Co, will 


6 O83 } tion. 
he fervarded to oy TRON PLRRER & CO. 
" ggricultural Publishers and Booksellers, and Publish- 


“ Horrrcunrurist,"25 Park Row, New York. 
em lispoeed of my interest in the Agricultural 
FO ee oe ieee sox, having bee Rermnethe: ny 

. Mr. ¥ 
(oy OE commend iy Saseseanee’ the 
Ae iol BM Saxto' oe veya laine. 
Yr nand m - 
for a eapeetely labored, will not ca fer. 
iw 


New Work, Oct. 20, 1859. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


=—=—— 














S. FOLSOM, 


WOOLDEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








THE MARKETS. 


p+ 





Flour and Meal. 

The market for a week past has heen dull and inactive. 

‘Wheat—The transactions in wheat have been very 
light, ranging only from 400 to 2000 bushels daily, They 
have also been steadily decreasing, less grain moving at 
the close than at the beginning of the week. The sup- 
ply has been small and n:t nearly up to the demand.— 
Prices have declined during the week 1a2c on all grades 
in consequence of the drooping state of the Eastern mar- 
kets and the advance that has taken place in rates of 
freight and insurance. We quote Extra White $1.22, 
No. 1 do $1.18a1.19, No. 2 do $1.15, No, 1 Red $1,082 
1,09 and No. 2 Red $1.05. 

Flour—The flour market has been very quiet all the 
week and only a moderate amount has changed hands.— 
The shipping demand is not active and at the close the 
market was dull at a decline of a shilling from the high- 
est point toouched. We quote red wheat brands $4.75 
and white do $5.00. 

Corn—Some little new corn is arriving by both teams 
and rail. The demand is as yet quite limited, and the 
market has a downward tendency. We quote for prime 
shelled 55c. 

Oats—Very little is doing in oats, and since last week 
the market has become dull and 1a2c lower, 3889 is all 
that is now obtainable for prime. 

Rye—There is a steady demand for rye for distilling at 
68c per bushel. A lot of prime brought 68c. 

Barley—The demand for barley has fallen off some 
what, as several of our buyers have obtained their sup- 
plies and retired from the market. We quote fair barley 
$1.873¢ per 100 lbs. 

Beans—Dull and nominal at 65c. 

Millstuffs—In fair demand at $18 per ton for bran and 
$17a20 for middlings. 

Corn Meal—We have heard of no sales of meal since 
our last. 

Apples—Buyers offer 50c per bushel for good apples. 
Choice would be worth 55c. 

Potatoes—The market is well supplied and prices re- 
main as quoted last week, viz., 80a88c. 





A New York produce circular says: 

“The trade in Flour, during the last two weeks has 
been active, prices have fluctuated with the supply, but 
have been generally well maintained, and with increased 
firmness on the part of holders, and the operations of a 
few Western speculators, the stock in store has been 
somewhat increased, The demand has been chiefly for 
the Eastern’ States and British Provinces, There is an 
export enquiry, but at lower than present rates, and but 
few of the orders can be executed. At Monday’s Corn 
Exchange a fair business was done in State brands at 
$4.75a4.90 for Superfine and Extra, other descriptions 
were inactive and rather lower. By the Erie Canal the 
receipts at tide-water on the Hudson, from the opening 
this season to the 81st of October, show a large falling off 
from last year to the same period, ; 

Wheat has been in good demand for the local and city 
milllers, but the prices lately asked have restricted 
operations. Holders are firm, and a large portion of the 
dally receipts are being stored for winter sales, There 
is a scarcity of good Winter, Red and that description, 
with Prime White, is held very firmly with few transac- 
tions. The larger portion of the supplies now coming 
forward consist of Chicago and Milwaukee Spring.— 
From the State of Texas several small parcels have 
been received this season, the last was of superior 
quality and brought $1.37 per 60 lbs for Red. There is 
considerable speculative enquiry on Western account, 
and sales of Spring to some extent made in the (fort. 
night) for that purpose. The export orders have not 
been advanced, and are at limits that cannot be execut- 
ed. The clearances from hence to Liverpool, London, 
ond es the last two weeks, have been only 68,618 

ushels, 


Provisions, 

Dressed Hogs—In consequence of the warm weather 
that has prevailed for several days, very few dressed 
hogs have been brought in. We-quote prices nominally 
$4.50a5.25, these being the extreme figures either way. 

Mess Pork—Unchanged. Sales in small lots at $16, 

Lard—Since our last a considerable quantity has sold 
at llc. 

Butter—The butter mark et is well supplied and rules 
rather dull though there has been no change since last 

week. We quote firkin 14c, and crock 15a 16c. 

Eges—Eggs are scarce and in good demand at 14e, 

Tallow—Lower. 10¢ is now a fair quotation. 

Mess Beef—Sales of new have been made at $99.50. 


Live Stock, &c. 

The live stock market is steady, though perhaps a 
shade firmer. There is a fair demand for cattle for pack- 
ing, wd sheep and hogs for the city trade, Pork pack- 
ing has not yet commenced to any extent. Calves are 
out of season. We quote: 


Prime beef cattle pm 
Ee at cattle, gross = cwt, : ~ #2 < 4 
Good sheep each........_. aenpenes -- 2508 00 





Hogs (fat) per owt. gross......--.+- 


Hides--Lower. We quote green 50, pi oat 10ai1 
dry flint 12a18c, green calf 9c, dry calf 18a20c, horse 
50ca$1, sheep pelts T0cagi, 

Wool. 
f The Economist of Weiwesday says of the wool mar- 

Since our last the market fora) descriptions has b 
quiet but firm, and transactions \qy¢ been é a Iimited 
seale, We have only to note sale of 19.909 Ibs Fine 
California and 100 bales Buenos Ayres.) private terms, 

We quote from Messrs, Tellkampf & x4 , 

Prdor on hing’s Wool 

“Our wool market during the past month as attend- 
ed with proofs of a healthy condition—the rising ton gon. 
ey being upheld—though there has beon but & moterata 
demand for domestic fleece. The supply from the latee 
rior has not been sufficient to fill the vacancy caused by 
sales, and our siock is consequently less than it was , 
month ago. This state of affairs will continue until the 
appearance of the new clip, unless some very unexpected 
events should happen. The price of the finest and low- 
est grades have improved less than those of medium 


Am. Saxony fleece........s..sccecesece 
fin 3 nd 8 . 

e 
Am native and 


beperhan Pelicd00000 00 
Noi, bees ececcesocescece ces 1 


SO OP Oe Oe eeesesceoe 


PPO O eee ee eesccees 


-| man languages, have, of course, been diligently consult- 
But the NE IGAN © 
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FOR SALE. 


FOURTH interest in one of the best PLASTER 
EDS and Steam Mill dying on Grand River. There 
are thirty-five acres, and. the Plaster is forty feet thick, 
and can be mined, being elevated above the River. 
good improved Farm w 1 be taken in pe pay, and six 

ears’ time for balance, with interest at ten per cent will 

e given. Apply soon, as the owner wants to go South. 
Possession given immediately, ADIN J. HINDS, 
Grand Rapids, Oct. 26, 1859. 44-4t* 


MINISTER’S WOOING, 
BY 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Price $1.25. Sent to any. part of the State free of 
postage on receipt of price. 
Just received and for sale b: 
PUTNAM SMITH & CO., 
48-lw 118 Wood-vard Avenue, Detroit. 


DURBRAM STOCK FOR SALE. 


MHE YEARLING BULL SNOWBALL,No. 3450 Amer- 
| ican Herd Book, awarded first premium at our Coun- 
ty Fair. Also, two Bull ae one sired by Orpheus, 
dam Ophelia; the ohter sired by Strakosch, dam Eugenia, 
Perfect pedigrees will be furnished. 
F.E. WALBRIDGE, 
40-Sw Kalamazoo, Mich. 











PURE BLOOD 
LEICESTER & SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 


FOR SALE. 





TS UNDERSIGNED invites the attention of the 
Farmers of Michigan desirous of procuring Leicester 
and Southdown sheep for breeding purposes, to his flock 
from which he i, ang to sell one and two years old, 
both ewes and bucks at low prices, also Are lambs 
weighing from 80 to 105 pounds. E. T. BRYAN. 
Marenee. Calhoun Co., Michigan, Oct. 18, 1859. 
Aw 


WOOL! WOOL!! 
30,000 POUNDS OF WOOL WANTED 


'’ OSBORN’S FACTORY in exchange for 
good substantial cloth such as DOESKIN, CASSI- 
MERE, B BROWN and GRAY CASSIMEBES, 
SATINETT, TWEEDS, WHITEand RED FLANNE 
also STOCKING YARN, sll of which were made ex- 
pressly for durability. We will exchange for wool on 
the most reasonable terms, also wool manufactured on 
shares, or by the yard, also wool carded, and spun, and 
twisted at our usual rates. All those in want of a good 
article of eloth for their own use, will do well to send 
their wool to Osborn’s Factory. All work warranted 
well done and done to order. All wool sent to Ann Ar- 
ber by Rail Road will be Ly some attended to. For 
further particulars please address at Ann Arbor, 
28-6m H. OSBORN & CO, 








1859. SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1859, 





DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





N and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passenger 
O Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Detroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 


5.00 P.M. 
Arriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M, 
“6 “* Chicago at 7.00 P.M and 7.00 A.M. 
For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroit at 6.45 A.Mand 1.00 P.M. 
Arrives at Monroe at 8.88 A.M, and 3.20 P.M. 
« “ Toledo at 9.85 A.M. and 4.80 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
‘Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P:M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8,00 P.M. 
From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6,20 P.M. 
“ Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.35 P.M. 
Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 
land and Toledo at 1.85 A.M., 12,15 P.M. and 7.15 P.M. 


CONNECTIONS: 


The 6.45 .A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connec- 
tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland: v- 
ing in Cleveland at 8.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo snd New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and vith the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connectsat Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buffalo, ard New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.80 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with ExpressTrain for Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00, P.M. Train, connectsat Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10.85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.85 A. M.—- 
Making Direct connection at Deroit with Lg Train 
on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 

The 11.25 A.M. Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 
Train from Chicago via. Adrian,the 8 A.M. Train over 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 PM. Train from Toledo, 


L, | makes direct connection at Detnit with Express Train 


on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit a18.00 P. M. 

Direct connections are also mide, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 

(™ Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 
tween Adrian and Chicago. 

Ge No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
ma JNO. D, (AMPBELL, 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detrat. T-tf 





WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manutacture’ wool 
into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for Semen, either on shares-or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other ag establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be Promptty returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages , 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c,, always on hand. 

. He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 





factory. 5 

Wool carding and cloth ay done in the best man- 

ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE. 
Battle Creek, May, 1859. 28-6m 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, N. ¥.- 
Have Just Published, 
VOLUME VII.—( Edw—Fue.”) 
OF THE 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
EDITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHALES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers, 
The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS, 


THE HAND SC 4RIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 





ws offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most porters labor saver. 

Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 

RocuEstER, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fesy., 1859. 
Messzr. Bross & ADAMS: 

Youcannot recommend too-highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. I: is aninvaluable machine for cultivating all root 
cropssown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than five men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverisesthe surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A persons having 2 quarter of an 
ace of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. . 

W. JENNINGS. 





Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present state 
of human knowledge on every subject of rational inqui- 


LITERATURE, 
POLITICS, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
GEOGRAPHY, 
TRAVELS, 
CHEMISTRY, 


SCIENCE, ART 

PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 

AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE, | 

COMMERCE, ' MATHEMATICS, 

MANUFACTURES ASTRONOMY, 
b 


LA HIST 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopedias, Dic- 
lionaries of special branches of study, and popular con- 
versations, Lexicons, in the Engin, French, and Ger- 


ed and compared. W AMER Y- 
CLOPZDIA is not founded on any European medel; in 
its plan and elaboration it is strict original. Many of 
the writers employed on this work have enriched it with 
their personal researches, observations and discoveries. 
As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research 
and exactness of statement, the popular method has been 
passsed. By condensation and brevity, the Editors have 

een enabled to introduce a much greater variety of sub- 
jects than is usually fonnd in similar works, and thus 
to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN CYCLO- 
PZEDIA asa Manual of Universal Reference. At the 
same. time an entertaining style has been simed at, 
wherever it would not interfere with more important 
considerations. Bpectal care has been bestowed on the 
de ent of Living Biography. 
n the preparation of the present yolume, nearly a 
hundred collaborators have assisted, including persons in 
almost every part of the United States, in Great Britain, 
and on the Continent of Europe whose names have at- 
tained an honorable distinction, each in some special 
branch ot learning, No restriction has been imposed on 
them, except that of abstinence from the expression of 
private dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction 
of sectai comments, at war with the historical charac- 
ter of the work. In this fact, it is hoped will be found a 
earns of the universality and impartiality of the 

EW AMERICAN CYCLOPZADIA, which, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to say will be superior in extent, 
variety and exactness of information to any similar pub- 
lication in the English lenges. 

PRICE—In Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 50; 
half morocco, $4; half Russia, extra, $4 50, 

Five volumes have already been issued, and the re- 
mainder will be published ‘as fast as they can be got 


ready. 

WAL B. HOWE, Agent for Detroit. 

Booksellers desiring to act as agents, will please ad- 
dress the Publishers. : 


Horse Powers, Threshers and 


Cleaners! 
{7T°S 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse (eens) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mill aes Soe 


Smut. Machines. PENFIE % 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


TO FARMERS. 


GBY and STEARNS OFFER: 

















MILE HYDROMETERS for showing instantly th 
or show: eo 
purity of milk; r: with pean ladtruinente 


cul 


RoonxsteR, OAKLAND, Co., Micn., Fesy, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMs: ; 
In answer to your inqury, “How we like the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine for its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. Spor all root crops sown in 
drills it is invaluable. One man with this machine can 
do more work in one day than five can with hoes, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 

; JULIEN ADAMS. 

These implements are for sale. A the subscribers at 
J. B, BLOSS & CO. 


heir their seed store, 
No. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 
OF 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroiderie 
White Goods, 
an! Sheetings, Cloths, 
jannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, athe, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 





d Gloves. 


y. 
Extra 8 ingrai 
aoe! - Fine Ingrain de, 
ton and Wool do, 


Window Shades, 
Oil Cloths, $6.1 18 and 24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO, 
No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 





14-ly 
URNHAM & Co,, Dealers in all kinds of Agri» 
B cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt, 
aster, Coal, We 


‘ater and Stone Lime. . meee and Com- 
mission. Warehouse near Rail Road depot. Battle Creek, 
Michigan. G. &. STER.LING 
D. B. BURNHAM. 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 


RESH SHAKER of LAST YEARS 
F wth and warranted. Asa, oping een ewroet 
Pota' of several kinds, P, r, Dutton, 





THE 


GREAT WONDER 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


PROFESSOR WOOD’S 
HAIR RESTORATIVE. 


Says the St. Louis, (Mo.) Democrat: Below, we pub- 
lish a letter to Dr. Wood, of this city, from a gentleman 
in Maine which speaks glowingly of the superior merits 
of his hair tonic. Such evidence must have its effect, 
when coming from a reliable source. If certificates are 
guarantees of truth, the Dr. needs no encomiums, nor 
useless puffery from the press: 


Batu, Marne, Jan, 20, 1856, 
Professor 0. J. Wood & Co., 


GenTLEMEN: Having my aitention called a few 
months since to the highly beneficial effects gf your hair 
restorative, I was induced to make application of it upon 
my own hair, which had become quite gray, probabiy 
one-third white; my whiskers were of same character. 
Some three months since I procured a bott!e of your hair 
restorative and used it. I soon found it was proving what 
I had wished. I used it about twice a week. have 
since procured another bottle, of which I have used 
some. I can now certify to the world that the gray or 
white hair has totally disappeared, both on my head and 
face, and my hair has resumed its natural color, and I 
believe more soft and glossy than it-has been before for 
twenty-five years. I am now sixty years old; my 
good wife at the age of fifty-two, has used with the same 
effect. 

The above notice I deem due to you for your valuable 
discovery. Iam assured that whoever will rightly use, 
as per directions, will not have occasion to contradict 
my statements, I am a citizen of this city and a resident 
here for the last fifteen years, and am known to nearly 
every one here and adjoining towns. Any use you may 
make of ihe above, with my name attached is at your 
service, as I wish to preserve the beauties of nature in 
others as well as myself. I am, truly, yours, 

A. C. RAYMOND. 


Baxtimore, Jan, 23, 1858, 
WOOD'S HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having had the misfor- 
tune to lose the best portion of my hair, from the effects 
of the yellow fever, in New Orleans.in 1854, I was in- 
duced to make a trial of your preparation, and found it 
to answer as the very thing needed. My hair is now 
thick and glossy, and no words can express my obliga- 
tions to you in giving to the afflicted such a treasure. 

FINLEY JOHNSON. 


The undersigned, Rev. J. K. Bragg, is a member in 
regular standing, and pastor of the Orthodox Church at 
Brookfield, Mass. He is a gentleman of great influence 
and universally beloved. WM. DYER. 


Brookfield, January 12, 1858. 


Professor Wood—Dear Sir: Having made trial of your 
Hair Restorative, it gives me pleasure to say, that its ef- 
fect has been excellent in removing inflamation, dandruff 
and a constant tendency to itching with which I have 
been troubled from my childhood: and has also re- 
stored my hair, which was becoming gray, toits original 
color. I have used no other article with anything like 
pleasure or profit. Yours truly, 

J. K. BRAGG. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 
forty per cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. 82-8m 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


[IS the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. _The undersigned 





any part o “on except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
£00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Luscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 


ing, will be given on lication to 
nes i DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 


or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. _ [8] 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 
and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
et been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
Btates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any. man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies te 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 





to the force employed, from 1 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can. be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
a piano. With this machine, any farmer who hasa fair 
uality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
es at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by twe 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, ora man and two boys can keep itin full 


operaiion. * 

For Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 
for that bere 

qe Applications for these machines may be address- 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 
9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000. 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


_. CAPITAL $900,000, 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


‘We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Mic’ that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
i WODuE Lint Oe Mix Courey 
7 ” J o Le RD & O0., 
{ii}iyr 





2 


Foot of Second-st. 
DRAIN TILE! 














HIGBY 2 BTEARNS. Ohemlsta, 
Corner Woodward and Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich, 


i 


Hight Rowed and Sweet Corn, thy, Clover, Barl 
Peas, d&c., at PENFIELD'S, 
108 Woodward Ave, Detroit 


KEEP CONSTANTLY on HAND THE 


different kinds of Drain a 
. PENFIELD’, 108 Woodward avenue, 


will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in | ¢: 


These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
50 TO 250 RODS OF | Se 





AYER'S AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE 
REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER DUMB 
AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 
HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 
FOR THE WHOLE CLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 
NATING IN BILIARY DERAN GEMENT,-CAUs- 


ED BY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC 
TRIES. ee 


No one remedy is louder called for by the necessi 
of the American people than a secure cmd safe aaa 
Fever and Ague. Such a remedy we are now enabled 
to offer, with a perfect certainty that it will eradicate 
the disease, and with assurance founded on proof, that 
no harm can arise from its use in any quantity, ° 
That which protects from or prevents this disorder 
must be of immense service in the communities where 
it prevails. Prevention is better than cure, for the pa- 
tient escapes the risk which he must run in violent at- 
tacks of this baleful distemper. This “ Curn™ expels the 
miasmatic poison of Fever anp Agux from the system 
and prevents the development of the disease, if taken on 
the first approach of its premonitory symptoms, It ig 
not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
class of complaints, but also the cheapest. The large 
Catity: we sup iy for a dollar brings :t within the 
reach of every body ; and in bilious districts, where Fx- 
VER AND AGUE ag tpn every body should have it and 
use it freely both for cure and protection, It is hoped 
this price will place it within the reach of all—the poor 
as well as the rich. A great superiority of this remedy 
over any other ever discovered for the speedy and cers 
tain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no Quinine 
or mineral, Mea wpe te al it produces no quinism or other 
er oe pty payee upon the constitution. Those 
are left as he 
tt de by it yas ifthey had never had 
ever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
miasmatic poison. A great variety of oentors arise 
from its irritation, among which are Neural ia, Rheuma- 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothac e, Earache, 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the 
Spleen, Hysteries, Pain in the Bowels, Volic, Paralysis, 
and Derangement of the Stomach, all of which, when 
pity nor in this cause, put on the intermittent 1: pe. 
or become periodical. This “Cur” expels the po son 
from the blood, and consequently cures them all alike. 
It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and persons 
poy or temporarily residing in the malarious dis- 
tricts. f taken occasionally or daily while exposed ,to 
the infection, that will be excreted from the system, and 
cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity to ripen into 
disease. Hence it is even more valuable for protection 
than cure, and few will ever suffer from Intermittents, if 
_ avail themselves of the protection this remedy af- 
‘ords, 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 


PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
All our remedies are f le b se ra mass: 
e. or sale . 8. Far: D 
and by all Druggists every where, ae 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER IN VIGORA TOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 

T is compounded entirely from Gum 
af and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi? 
cine,known andapproved, e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to /with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is, a recommended. 

It has cured thousands: within the last two years 
who had given up all hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
merene unsolicited certi-| joates in my possession 
show. | 

The dose must be adap- = ted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan 
tities as to act gently on! the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of your| S {oéeuient guide 
the use of the LIVER ~s IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will cure Liver, Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys- ™ Pp epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer j» Complaints, Dys= 
entery, Dropsy,' _. Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- = ness, Cholic, Cho-= 
lera, Cholera Mor- = bus, Cholera Ine 

antum, Flatu- lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weak-= fe esses, and _ may be 





ou in 


used successfully as an; Ordinary Family 
It will’ cure sick HEAD- 


Medicine. 
ACHE, (as thousands| can testify,) in twenty 
minutes, if two or; > three teaspoonfuls 
are em at COM-} mm mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. - = 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dolar per Bottle. 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 


COMPOUNDED FROM 


thartic PILL is a 


a 
entle but active Cathar- w tic which the proprieter 
as used in his practice more than twenty years, 
The constantly increas- al ing demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] 5 |in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well|™=™|know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different fx ortions of the bowels, 
The FAMILY CA- HARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a wo variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| = |gzood and safe in_all 
cases where a {Cathartic s needed, such as De= 
rangements of the|E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| & |and Soreness over 
the whole’ body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if neglected,| 4 end ina Tong Sie S 
ever, Loss of = e@, a Creep 
nsation of Bia lover the body, 
Restlessness >| a, Headache, or 
weight in the hea all [In fiammatory 
Diseases, Worms|a|in Children or 
Adults, Rheuma- tism, a great Purifier 


of the Blood and many| & | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement 

Dose, | to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale -_" Trade in all the large towns. 

Ss. T. - SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 








81-lyr.tf 
FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being im 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORE, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satise 
faction to their customers. 

They also keep constantly. on hand a large and come 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every ome and price, from four shi 
to iste dollars each. The subscribers now have on han 





and make to order, best 


HAIR MATTRESSES. a 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine artic 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly @ 


Veneer. 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood rae % ZUG. 
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